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TOP, and think of your own country. 

Wrap your sense of realization round 
about its immensity. This is the last 
of one hundred years of world’s history, 
it which the American has been the 
hearthstone and the crown, and the 
centennial of the first assembling of 
Congress under Washington was fittingly 
observed at our capital on December 12. 
Greatness by comparison has seldom or 
never been to the disadvantage of America, 
and this is the supreme test of individual 
or nation. One hundred years ago there 
were sixteen States in the Union, now 
there are forty-five. Then there were 
5,000,000 people in all this domain, now 
there are 76,000,000. Then there were 
not 500,000 of the population west of the 
Allghenies, by far the larger area, to- 
day the centre of population is in 
Indiana. Inthe beginning the greatest 
mariner of his time was in the pilot 
house, and his crew_were nearly all fit 
to be chiefs. Our constitution was an 
instrument upon which to build the per- 
manency of a nation, and our appointed 
agents were diplomats who kept it 
inviolate. Liberty and the elevation 
of the people has been the secret spring 
in the mechanism of America which 
enabled it to run its wonderful race of 
the century. Field and mine hold the 
produce of sustenance, and enrichment 
and native industry and skill developed 
them. ‘To-day, America is feeding the 
world, is educating the world, is manu- 
facturning for and selling to the world, 
and is preparing to loan the world 





money. Americais not greatest in war, 
but in peace; and her proudest victories 
are not won in battles, but in commerce. 





Individual responsibility in little things 
—if there are any little things—holding 
the child accountable so far as may be 
for his doings and sayings ; training him 
to live ‘‘ As seeing’’—not his mother’s 
eye always upon him, not his father’s 
warning glance reaching after him, hu- 
man eyes can not do this; human influ- 
ence is limited—but ‘‘ asseeing Him who 
is invisible’’—this and this only will 
develop true manhood, true womanhood. 
One Bible verse, world-wide in applica- 
tion, intense in its individuality, should 
be rooted in the heart of each /##/e child; 
rooted and cared for and cultured that it 
may yield afterwards its tremendously 
important fruit. That verse is, ‘‘ Each 
one of us shall give account of Aimsel/f to 
God.’’—‘‘ Pansy,”’ in American Mother. 





With great trouble, a small body of 
men were busy hoisting a heavy log to 
the top of the block-house that was being 
repaired after an assault, in one of the 
campaigns of the War of American In- 
dependence. As the log swung to and 
fro, the voice of a little man was heard 
encouraging the workers with a ‘‘ Heave 
away! There she goes! Heave, ho!” 
By and by there rode past an officer in 
plain clothes, wno asked the little man 
why he did not help the others. ‘‘Sir,’’ 
was the pompous reply, ‘‘I am a cor- 
poral!’’ ‘‘Indeed,’’ said the other, ‘‘I 
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did not know that. I ask your pardon, 
Mr. Corporal.’’ Dismounting without 
further ado, the officer lent a willing 
hand till the job was done. Then, wip- 
ing the honest sweat off his brow, he 
turned to the little man and remarked: 
‘«'The next time, Mr. Corporal, you have 
a bit of work like that in hand, and too 
few men to do it, send for the commander- 
in-chief, and I’ll come again and assist 
you.’”? With which offer and rebuke 
General Washington left the astonished 
corporal to his reflections.— Little Folks. 





Sometimes children think they can’t 
do any good until they grow to be men 
and women. If you should say to your 
little right hand, ‘‘I’m not going to use 
you now while you are small; I’m going 
to wait and save all my strength till I 
grow up, and then I will use you a great 
deal,’’ do you know what would happen ? 
Why, the hand that hung at your side 
would not grow; it would get so weak 
and small that when you became a man 
you couldn’t use it at all. Something 
like that happens to our hearts when we 
think we can put off loving God and doing 
good until we grow up. We must begin 
now to do what little we can, if we wish to 
be strong when we grow up.— Sunbeam. 





STRANGE BIBLE Facts.—The learned 
Prince of Granada, heir to the Spanish 
throne, imprisoned by order of the Crown 
for fear he should aspire to the throne, 
was kept in solitary confinement in the 
old prison at the Place of Skulls, Madrid. 
After thirty-three years in this living 
tomb, death came to his release, and the 
following remarkable researches taken 
from the Bible, and marked with an old 
nail on the rough walls of his cell, told 
how the brain sought employment 
through the weary years. In the Bible 
the word Lord is found 1,853 times; the 
word Jehovah 6,855 times, and the word 
‘‘reverend’’ but once, and that in the 9th 
verse of the CXIth Psalm. The 8th 
verse of the CX VIIth Psalm is the mid- 
dle verse of the Bible. The 9th verse of 
the XIIIth chapter of Esther is the long- 
est verse; 35th verse, XIth chapter of St. 
John is the shortest. In the CVIIth 
Psalm four verses are alike, the 8th, 
15th, 21st and 31st. Each verse of the 
CXXXVith Psalm ends alike. No 
names or words with more than six 
syllables are found in the Bible. The 
XXXVIIth chapter of Isaiah and XIXth 
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chapter of 2nd Kings are alike. The 
word ‘‘girl’’ occurs but once in the Bible, 
and that in the 3d verse and IIId chapter 
of Joel. There are found in both books 
of the Bible 3,586,483 letters, 773,693 
words, 31,373 verses, 1,189 chapters and 
66 books. The XXVIth chapter of the 
Acts of the Apostles is the finest chapter 
to read. The most beautiful chapter in 
the Bible is the XXIIId Psalm. The 
four most inspiring promises are John 
XIVth chapter and 2d verse, John VIth 
chapter and 37th verse, St. Matthew 
XIth chapter and 28th verse, and 
XXXVIIth Psalm, 4th verse. The 1st 
verse of the XLth chapter of Isaiah is 
the one for the new convert. All who 
flatter themselves with vain boastings of 
their perfectness should learn the VIth 
chapter of Matthew. All humanity 
should learn the VIth chapter of St. 
Luke, from the 2oth verse to its ending. 





UNPROFITABLE Discussion.—The only 
profit in a discussion is in the light that 
comes out of it. Whether light may be 
fairly expected depends partly upon the 
subject, and partly upon the motives and 
relative positions of the disputants. The 
discussion of those things, for instance, 
which God has chosen not to reveal, can 
never yield a ray of light. On the other 
hand, the discussion of a proper subject 
with an improper motive—as merely to 
get the better of another in an argument 
—is not apt to yield any light, though it 
may generate a good deal of heat. And, 
again, neither a proper subject, nor a 
proper motive, nor both together, can 
make profitable a discussion between two 
men who are immovably fixed on oppo- 
site sides of a question. The point to 
consider is not merely whether a subject 
properly admits of discussion, but who 
may be properly admitted to the discus- 
sion. Only as each one is willing and 
eager to gain all the light possible, even 
at the expense of ‘‘ losing his case,’’ can 
discussion be other than profitless.— 
Sunday School Times. 





PESSIMISTIC POETRY.—Edward Ever- 
ett Hale, though asserting that there ifs 
not yet an end to cheerful poetry, adds: 
It is, however, in general, true that the 
poets, take them by and large, do not 
select optimistic or altruistic subjects; 
but they prefer dark views of men and 
Providence, and are rather introspective. 
They are apt to think that it is better to 
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look out than in, taking counsel, so far, 
of the rather vague motto of the Chris- 
tian Endeavorers—‘‘ Look out, and also 
in.’’ We beg those readers who some- 
times count syllables, arrange rhymes, 
weave in metaphors, and so write verses, 
to ask themselves one question squarely. 
Do they propose to live for themselves, 
to die for themselves, and to go then to 
any home prepared for purely selfish 
people? Or do they propose to bear 
their brothers’ burdens—in a measure, 
at least? If they have made the latter 
choice, why do they generally write 


verses which make the reader think they 


have chosen the other ? 





‘* With that bright smile of hern, she 
says, ‘Here is one of the work-shops 
where we fortify against the evils you 
tell me about.’ There wa’nt nothing in 
that room that was costly in dollars and 
cents, but there was everything in it to 
help anybody to learn about everything 
else. There was building blocks an’ 
mechanical toys for the little ones, there 
was a magnet an’ a magnifying glass, 
there was tools and a turning lathe, there 
was bird-houses and water-wheels an’ 


_windmills them little children had made. 


They had pictures on the walls an’ a 
shelf with books and papers on that told 
about the things they were learning. 
An’ better yet, there was seven little 
cases with shelves in’em. Seven, you 
mind, one for each of ’em; the baby 
wa’n’t left out, that thoughtful they 
were. The children had made them out 
of boxes an’ painted ’em all up nice; 
them was for museums, for curiosities. 
I just stood in amaze, to see the things 
they’d got on them shelves. I can’t 
begin to mention all the things; an’, 
mind you, every one of ’em was labeled 
an’ the children had learned about every 


one of ’em somehow or ‘nother. Well, | 


Ann Page, the long an’ short of the 


whole business is, them children’s heads | 


is as full of what won’t hurt ’em as an 
egg is of meat. I don’t believe anybody 
could get a bad thought in edgeways.’’— 
From ‘‘ Prudence Bentley and Her Pan- 
dora Box,’”’ in 7he American Mother. 





Boys seldom realize the value of the 
evening hours. If profitably employed, 
the spare hours at the command of every 
boy and girl would render them intelli- 
gent and equip them for a life of useful- 








the opportunity for securing an equip- 
ment for life may neverreturn. Increas- 
ing years mean increasing duties and 
exacting demands upon one’s time. The 
boy who spends an hour of each evening 
lounging idly on the street corners 
wastes, in the course of a year, 365 hours, 
which, if applied to study, would ac- 
quaint him with the rudiments of the 
familiar sciences. If, in addition to 
wasting an hour each evening, he spends 
ten cents for cigars, which is usually the 
case, the amount thus worse than wasted 
would pay for ten of the leading periodi- 
cals in the country. Boys, think - of 
these things. Think of how much time 
and money you are wasting, and for 
what? The gratification afforded by a 
lounge on the corner, or a cigar, is not 
only temporary, but positively hurtful. 
You cannot indulge in them without ser- 
iously injuring yourself. You acquire 
idle and wasteful habits, which will cling 
to you with each succeeding year. You 
may, in after life, shake them off, but 
the probabilities are that the habits thus 
formed in early life will remain with you 
till your dying day. Be warned, then, 
in time, and resolve that, as the hour 
spent in idleness is gone forever, you will 
improve each passing one, and thereby 
fit yourself for usefulness and happiness. 
—Lutheran Observer. 





On BREATHING. — (By a boy of four- 
teen years, who was told to write all he 
could on the subject.) ‘‘ Breath is made 
of air. We breathe with our lungs, our 
lights, our liver and our kidneys. If it 
wasn’t for our breath we would die when 
we sleep. Our breath keeps the life a- 
going through our nose when we sleep. 
Boys that stay in a room all day should 
not breathe, they should wait until they 
get out of doors. Girls kill the breath 
with corsets and squeeze the diagram. 
Girls can’t holler and run like boys be- 
cause their diagram is squeezed too 
much. If I was a girl I would rather be 
a boy, soI can holler and run and have 
a great big diagram.’’ 





A SPELLING DEvice.—Twenty of the 
more difficult spelling words selected 
from all the grade subjects are written 
upon the blackboard Monday morning. 
The teacher calls attention to the difficul- 
ties in five of these. This appeals to the 
sense of sight. These are spelled orally. 


ness. If these spare hours are wasted, | This exercises the sense of hearing. They 
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are written several times by each pupil. 
This trains the muscles for the work of 
reproduction. This is the teacher’s part 
in the preparation of the work. On 
Tuesday these words are covered, pro- 
nounced by the teacher and written by 
the pupil. Five more words are studied 
in the same way for Wednesday. This 
is continued for the week. These words 
are left on the blackboard during the 
week, that the pupils may frequently 
give their attention to them, and thus 
fix their correct form in their minds. 
They are then erased. On the following 
Monday they are pronounced by the 
teacher and written by the pupils. A 
new list of words is taken up the next 
week in the same way. At the end of 
five weeks the one hundred words studied 
are pronounced and written. The best 
of results is thus secured, if the plan is 
properly carried out. This provides for the 
most difficult words, although the entire 
spelling work can be profitably carried 
on in the same way.—/Primary School. 





GIVE US MEN. 


God give usmen! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready 
hands— 

Men whom the lust of office will not kill ; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy ; 
Men who possess opinions and a will ; 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie ; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 

In public duty and in private thinking. 

J. G. Holland. 





THAT education is best, which, in the 
classic sense of the word, is most human- 
istic. The humanities, the arts, rhetoric, 
music, logic, poetry—all that the classics 
mean—form still, as in the ages past, the 
true basis of all true education. What 
was the education of that race which pro- 
duced an Isaiah, a Jeremiah, a St. Paul 
and aSt. John? What was the educa- 
tional spirit and aim of that people 
whose literature contains such master- 
pieces as the Song of Songs, Job, Ruth, 
Deuteronomy and the Fourth Gospel? 
Surely, if the kind of man which it forms 
be the test, if the permanent increase of 
the world’s spiritual wealth be the end, 
that education was of a very high order. 
I think its guiding and inspiring prin- 
ciple must have been that broadest and 
noblest one ever enunciated by any man 
of any time or race, namely that of the 
Christian Jew of Tarsus: ‘‘ Whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are 
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honorable, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report ; if there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise, think on these things.’’ 





How To READ.—The way to learn to 
read with true appreciation is to read in- 
telligently and often. Literary taste is a 
thing of intuition and not a matter of 
rules; a sensitiveness to the forms and 
content of literary art. Like all esthetic 
feeling, it must largely come by absorp. 
tion through long familiarity with art 
creations. In order to appreciate good 
literature in a soulful way one needs to 
be immersed and thoroughly soaked in 
such environment as early as possible. 
Too much time is sometimes wasted in 
talking about the beauty in literature or 
making tedious dissections and exposi- 
tions while the children are impatient to 
be reading it. The treasures of the new 
reader are long being devoured by hungry 
minds too eager to await the slow doling 
out of the regular lessons. Theso-called 
‘*bad’’ boy is the very one who spends 
most time in thus covertly regaling him- 
self. This shows how naturally children 
reject formal interpretation and simply 
desire to live between the lids of their 
readers. By this expression is meant 
their aptness for entering into and living 
over the scenes and experiences pre- 
sented ; not with conscious effort to in- 
terpret or even appreciate, but in the 
same spirit of abandon that blesses every 
one of their elders when reading solely 
for his won pleasure and profit.— Chase. 





THE most important factor in any sys- 
tem of co ordinate activities is the re- 
sponsible head. In the public schools of 
a country or city this head is the superin- 
tendent, and he is not doing his full duty 
if he acts merely as a clerk to the school 
board and as a paymaster. He must be 
a leader of educational thought, a guide 
and inspirer to the best educational 
practice. He should visit schools. He 
should be able to teach classes in a 
model way in the presence of the teach- 
ers, and he should frequently do this. 
He should lead in every movement for 
better educational facilities. He must 
call the teachers together in frequent 
educational meetings—not for rally and 
enthusiasm alone, but for sober, thought- 
ful discussion of the problems and meth- 
ods of education. No superintendent is 
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doing his duty as such who does not do 
all these things.—/ournal of Education. 





Nor long ago an intelligent and more 
or less progressive principal of a large 
school in a city of more than fifty thou- 
sand inhabitants said: ‘‘ Why do you 
want to force every boy to be a carpenter? 
Manual training is nothing but carpen- 
try.’’ Itis high time that teachers and 
school officers get out of their ignorance 
as to the purposes and aims and values 
of manual training as an educational 
means. It is no new thing—no fad. 
However, I have great respect for many 
things that certain ultra-conservative per- 
sons are ready to condemn as “‘ fads.’’ 
The cry against fads has fallen on manual 
training, but, like many other so-called 
fads, manual training as a means of 
brain-development and character-build- 
ing in the common schools existed long 
before the word ‘‘fad’’ came into use. 
The early Greeks appreciated muscular 
work or exercise for its educative value. 
Plato, in his ‘‘ Laws,’’ would have all 
boys and girls given gymnastics ‘‘for soul 
development.’’ Aristotle said: ‘‘The 
hand is the instrument of instruments, 
-and the mind the form of forms.”’ 





No evil can be greater than for children 
to begin life with a dread of work and 
with the desire to substitute for it sorry 
accomplishments and idle pleasures. 
Therefore, adapted and specialized in- 
struction is now in full course in almost 
every civilized nation. The old delusion 
that education and work are antithetical, 
that educated persons do not work and 
that the persons who work ought not to 
be educated, has been smitten and is 
dying, with few to mourn over it. We 
cannot afford to have in our midst either 
the refined idler or the ignorant work- 
man. Work is not servitude. It is the 
art of life. It is a religious duty. 
Therefore enlightenment is the rightful 
inheritance of every child born into the 
world.—Zducation. 





THE ArvTist’s LESSoN.—Charles Dana 
Gibson, one of the most distinguished 
American artists, tells this story about 
himself and his struggling days: He 
made a sketch and took it to an editor, 
who accepted it, and paid him four dol- 
lars for it. Mr. Gibson began to figure 
out that he could make five such sketches 
in a day, and thus earn six thousand 


“IT MADE A MAN OF HIM.” 
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dollars per year. He hurried home and 
made five sketches and took them to the 
same editor, who handed them all back, 
saying that more time and labor must be 
put into them. This lesson made a deep 
impression upon Mr. Gibson, who to this 
day is a most careful worker. A single 
wrong line causes him to tear up the paper 
and begin again. Friends may praise the 
work, but he will point out details which 
might be improved. Thefive-dollar pic- 
ture receives as much of his pains-taking 
attention as the fifty-dollar one. He re- 
members the stage in his life when money 
was his first consideration; he has passed 
that; it is excellence that he aims at now. 





SELF-Pity.—Self-pity is a most deadly 
thing. Whatever crosses our life may 
hold, whatever unwelcome tasks, uncon- 
genial associations, griefs or burdens, 
are ours, let us not fall into the habit of 
self-commiseration. It is a habit easily, 
almost unconsciously formed, and it will 
grow until it crowds out courage, useful- 
ness, and sometimes even reason itself. 
The soul brocding over its own bitterness 
loses all power of discrimination, and 
sees all things in a distorted light. 
Every commonplace happening becomes 
a peculiar misfortune, and _ troubles, 
which are indeed ‘‘the common lot of 
all,’’ are regarded as uniqueand unequal. 
Face your trials honestly, call them by 
their names, but utterly refuse to sit 
down with them as Job did with his 
friends, for any long bemoaning. Suffer 
you must, but not brood. Give your sym- 
pathy to others, but fight as for your life 
against the luxury of self-pity.— Forward. 





IT made a man of him. A well-to-do 
judge once gave his son a thousand dol- 
lars and told him to go to college and 
graduate. Theson returned at the end 
of the first year, his money all gone, and 
with several extravagant habits. At the 
close of the vacation the judge said to 
his son, ‘‘ Well, William, are you going 
to college this year?’ ‘‘I have no 
money, father.’’ ‘‘But I gave you a 
thousand dollars to graduate on.” ‘‘It 
is all gone, father.’’ ‘‘ Very well, my 
son, it is all I could give you; you can’t 
stay here, you must now pay your own 
way in the world.’”’ A new light broke 
upon the vision of the young man. He 
accommodated himself to the situation, 
again left home, made his way through 
college, graduated at the head of his 
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class, studied law, became governor of 
the state of New York, entered the cab- 
inet of the President of the United 
States, and made a record that will not 
soon die, for he was none other than 
William H. Seward. 





IN an article in the Review of Reviews, 
Hezekiah Butterworth calls attention to 
the surprisingly long list of New Eng- 
land authors who have written good 
books after they had passed the age of 
80. Among these were Dr. Holmes, 
Richard Henry Dana, Hon. Henry S. 
Washburn, author of ‘‘The Vacant 
Chair,’’ who published a volume of 
poems at 82; Dr. Edwards A. Park, who 
was engaged on a history of the times of 
Jonathan Edwards when he was past go, 
and, most remarkable of all, ex-Senator 
James W. Bradbury, of Maine, whose 
address on ‘‘ The Schools of Maine,’’ was 
written and publicly delivered when he 
was 95 years old. 





CIGARETTE Boys. — President David 
Starr Jordan has some pronounced views 
on the cigarette question. He says: 
‘‘As a college teacher, my experience 
with boys who have formed the cigarette 
habit is somewhat limited. It, however, 
confirms me in my opinion that such 
boys are like wormy apples, that drop 
long before the harvest time. Very few 
of these last beyond the first year. They 
rarely make failures in after-life, because 
they do not have any after-life. The 
boy who begins cigarette smoking before 
he is fifteen never enters the life of the 
world. When other boys are taking 
hold of the world’s work he is concerned 
with the sexton and undertaker. There 
is one grim argument to be made for the 
use of cigarettes by boys—it helps on the 
survival of the fittest. The manly boy 
does not take to such things.— Methodist. 





‘* CONSIDER the lilies of the field, how 
they grow.’’ For even so is the resur- 
rection of the dead, Yes, not without a 
divine providence—yea, a divine inspira- 
tion—has the blessed Eastertide been 
fixed by the Church of all ages, as the 
season when the earth shakes off her 
winter's sleep; when the birds come back 
and the flowers begin to bloom; when 
every seed which falls into the ground 
and dies and rises again with a new body, 
is a witness to us of the resurrection of 
Christ, and a witness, too, that we shall 
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rise again; that in us, as in it, life shall 
conquer death; when every bird that 
comes back to sing and build among us, 
every flower that blows, is a witness to 
us of the resurrection of the Lord and of 
our resurrection. The resurrection of the 
earth from her winter’s sleep commem- 
orates to us, as each blessed Eastertide 
comes round, the resurrection of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and is a witness to us 
that some day life shall conquer death, 
light conquer darkness, righteousness 
conquer sin, joy conquer grief ; when the 
whole creation, which groaneth and tra- 
vaileth in pain until now, shall have 
brought forth that of which it travaileth 
in labor, even the new heaven and the 
new earth, wherein shall be neither sigh- 
ing nor sorrow, but God shall wipe away 
tears from all eyes— Charles Kingsley. 





A San Francisco special says: The 
medical power of the X-ray has been 
demonstrated in Oakland in the case of 
of Joseph Carl Simpson, of this city. 
Surgeons had pronounced him to be suf- 
fering from cancer, and he had vainly 
applied many remedies before submitting 
himself to the X-ray. After three months 
of daily treatment a complete cure is 
pronounced. Dr. J. M. Selfridge, the 
attending surgeon, was himself cured by 
the same means a short time ago. 
Discussing the matter he said: ‘‘I have 
had equal success with a number of 
patients. My theory is that the X-ray 
kills the molecules which constitute the 

rimal cells where life actually begins. 

he deterioration or decay of these 
molecules, I judge, must cause cancer. 
The X-ray has the effect of drying up 
these atoms, and ultimately kills the 
disease. Iam positive the X-ray can 
cure cancer.”’ 





SECRET OF POWER.—I believe that in 
the triumphs of modern science God has 
taken pains to give us great object 
lessons. Look out upon the avenue 
yonder at what is constantly occurring. 
Just above the street there is a current of 
what wecallelectricity. Nobody knows 
what it is, or whence it comes. But 
there is a car on the track that waits to 
be moved. It lifts up a long arm and 
with its finger-tips it touches the trolley- 
wire, and lo, the car starts off as though 
the strength of some mighty giant had 
suddenly seized it. The power which 
is laid hold of isinvisible but very real. 
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‘‘Ye shall receive power after that the 
Holy Spirit is come upon you,’’ says 
Jesus. There is the energy that moves 
the church. Oh, Christian, reach up to 
it! Touch it with the finger of faith. It 
will move yon; it will inspire you; it will 
lift you! But what is the condition? 
Unbroken communion! The moment the 
connection with God is broken, then we 
begin to feel a slackening of the pace, a 
weakening of the energy.—A. F. Gordon. 





SyMPATHY does not mean feeling /orv 
our fellows, but feeling wz/h them, al- 
though fellow-feeling, which is the foun- 
dation of pity, isa broader and a differ- 
ent thing. To really sympathize with 
another involves intellect as well as feel- 
ing. To sympathize with another, one 
must have representative perceptions and 
emotions. ‘‘ Put yourself in his place’’ 
is not merely a moral precept; it is a logi- 
cal rule, if one would deal successfully 
and fairly with his fellow-man. Sym- 
pathy and reason imply each other. I 
cannot reason about a man or a child ex- 
cept in so far as I can regard my feelings 
as representative of his.—Cooley. 





. Now I want you to think that in life 
troubles will come, which seem as if 
they would never pass away. The night 
and the storm look as if they would last 
forever, but the calm and the morning 
can not be stayed ; the storm in its very 
nature is transient. ‘Theeffort of nature, 
as of the human heart, is ever to return 
to its repose, for God is Peace.— George 
MacDonald, 





ArT is the expression of man’s joy in 
his work. When you read a beautiful 
poem that makes your heart throb with 
gladness, you are simply partaking of the 
emotion that the author felt when he 
wrote it. To possess a piece of work 
that the workman made in joyous anima- 
tion, is a source of joy to the possessor. 
Carry this idea one step further, and you 
see why the painting done by the hand of 
man with a soul and spirit, can never be 
replaced by the work of chromo-litho- 
graph press. When you look upon a 
beautiful painting you in some way catch 
the spirit of the artist who did the work; 
and the armless marbles of Greece, done 
five hundred years before the birth of 
Christ, yet subdue us into silence and 
tears. And this love of the work done 
by the marriage of the hand and brain 
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can never quite go out of fashion—for we 
are men and women, and our hopes and 
aims and final destiny are at last one. 





PEOPLE who deal in Bibles say that 
the demand for family Bibles, having the 
family records between the two Testa- 
ments, has almost wholly ceased. They 
do not know whether this is because 
family prayers have almost ceased, or are 
said to have done so, or whether their 
place is being taken by teachers’ Bibles, 
the sales of which are rapidly increasing. 
Some years since Bibles bore the Oxford 
imprint. Now almost all of the best 
Bibles are manufactured in this country. 
Some plates are brought from England, 
but for the most part these are reserved 
to print the cheaper Bibles for the use of 
the Bible societies. One can buy Bibles 
at four hundred dollars a copy, but the 
Bible trade says the average price paid 
nowadays for Bibles is about one dollar. 
Apart from the American Bible Society 
and its auxiliaries, the public absorbs 
about two million copies a year. Hence 
the general public of the United States 
spends two million dollars a year for 
Bibles at this end of the century. It is 
not so great a sum as it spends for tobacco 
or some other things, but Bible sellers 
say it is a greater amount than ever be- 
fore, and one that is steadily increasing. 


vette 
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HOSE who love to watch the actions 

and habits of animals might find an 
interesting point in noticing how far they 
seem to be guided by instinct and how 
far by imitation. In the lowest grades 
we find instinct alone. The oyster, for 
example, does not imitate his fellows; 
so far as we can see, he is ignorant of 
them or their movements and is guided 
only by a sort of blind impulse, which, 
quite unconsciously to himself, tends to 
self-preservation. As we go higher in 
the scale of being, however, while this 
instinct is still strong, it is supplemented 
by the faculty of imitation. It is said on 
good authority that ‘‘If one of a group 
of chicks learns by casual experience to 
drink from a tin of water, others will run 
up and peck at the water, and will them- 
selves drink. A hen teaches her little 
ones to pick up grain by pecking on the 
ground, the chicks seeming to imitate 
her actions. Young jungle pheasants 
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will perish if their pecking responses are 
not stimulated, and this is also the case 
with ostriches hatched in an incubator.”’ 
In: still higher animals this faculty is 
often very strongly developed. Flocks 
of sheep and herds of wild animals follow 
their leader; dogs are trained to perform 
tricks only to be learned by copying 
what they see done, and mimicry is the 
chief life of the monkey. Very rarely, 
however, and only in the most intelligent 
animals, can we discover that their con- 
duct is guided by ideas. Originality and 
reflection are seldom manifest; indeed, 
their exceptional character is shown by 
the avidity with which such instances are 
mentioned and the surprise with which 
they are received. 

Human life is on a plane so much 
higher than that of the most sagacious 
animal that we might reasonably expect 
to find these proportions entirely re- 
versed. The man, with his complex 
brain, with a mind fitted for increasing 
funds of knowledge. with a memory that 
can store up vast experience, with a 
power of thought to plan, and a force of 
will to carry out his purposes, might be 
supposed to be governed primarily and 
chiefly by ideas, and only subordinately 
by imitation or by unthinking impulse. 
Do we, however, find this to be really the 
case? Passing over the large part of 
human actions which are necessarily in- 
voluntary and unconscious to those 
which we know to be within our own con- 
trol, do we discover that the latter are 
generally the result of personal thought 
and purpose, the conclusions of judg- 
ment, the outcome of reflection, the fruit 
of ideas, or are they largely the out- 
growths of the imitative faculty which 
guides the animal creation in so large a 
proportion of its activities? 

In barbarous or even semi-civilized 
communities it might be expected that 
the latter should predominate. Al- 
though, undoubtedly, those habits and 
actions which tend to favor the welfare of 
the tribe become gradually established 
and approved, they seldom form the sub- 
ject of any thoughtful or even conscious 
purpose in the individual. He does as 
his fathers have done before him, or as 
his companions are doing around him, 
without question or demur, and the rare 
steps of improvement are due to the ex- 
ceptional intelligence of some chief or 
wiser member of the tribe. Thought is 
still undeveloped and ideas are scarce. 
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In the higher types of civilization, 
where advances in every department are 
rapid, where education is widely diffused 
and opportunities of all kinds are numer- 
ous, we might, with reason, look for a 
corresponding progress in the growth of 
ideas in the individual and in their prac- 
tical outcome in his actions. We might 
expect that customs themselves would be 
brought to the bar of personal thought, 
and that they should be judged as good 
or bad, not on account of their long con- 
tinuance or the number of their adher- 
ents, but because of their intrinsic worth 
or worthlessness. We fear, however, that 
this is the exception and not the rule. 
Take the lighter things of life, for exam- 
ple, as how we shall eat or drink or what 
we shall wear, what kind of houses we 
shall dwell in and how we shall furnish 
them, how we shall manage our expenses, 
regulate our time, conduct our hospitali- 
ties, our charities, our amusements—in 
all such things are we thinking out for 
ourselves the best ways and practicing 
them, or are we merely imitating our 
neighbors? Do we follow custom or 
work out ideas? 

Then, too, in the matter of our beliefs 
or opinions, are they really our own? 
Have we worked them out for ourselves. 
earned them by faithful mental labor, 
tested their truth to the best of our abil- 
ity? Or are they only appropriated from 
the brains of others, copied from our 
party or our sect or our newspaper and 
passed off as true coin, when, in truth, 
they no more belong to us than any other 
borrowed possession ? 

How is it in our occupations? Are we 
doing our best work, in the best way, so 
far as we can discover it, or are we con- 
tent todo as othersdo? Do we search 
for a surer method or a shorter road to a 
given end, or do we follow monotonously 
on in the beaten track, be it ever so long 
and crooked? Have we formed conclu- 
sions of our own as to the claims of honesty 
and the principles of justice, from which 
we will not swerve, or are we satisfied to 
conform to the common standard and 
glad to escape active disapproval? Are 
our dealings with one another governed 
by our own cherished ideals of human 
brotherhood, our own highest conceptions 
of mutual kindness, helpfulness and sym- 
pathy, or do we simply imitate what we 
see done in the ordinary intercourse of 
people? Are we, in fact, rising into true 
manhood, putting forth our faculties, ex- 
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ercising our powers, making determined 
efforts for good results in all departments 
of life, or are we sinking into mere tran- 
scripts of other people, mirrors to reflect 
their thoughts, echoes to reproduce their 
words, puppets to imitate their deeds? 

These are questions which each one 
will do well to ask himself from time to 
time. They are vital matters to the 
vigor and energy of his life, to the devel- 
opment of his character, to his value in 
the world. Emerson says: 

‘There is a time in every man’s education 
when he arrives at the conviction that imi- 
tation is suicide; that he must take himself 
for better, for worse, as his portion; that, 
though the wide universe is full of good, no 
kernel of nourishing corn can come to him 
but through his toil bestowed on that plot 
of ground which is given to him to till. * * 
What I must do is all that concerns me, not 
what the people think. This rule, equally 
arduous in actual and in sar we life, 
may serve for the whole distinction between 
greatness and meanness. It is easy in the 
world to live after the world’s opinion; it is 
easy in solitude to live after our own; the 
great man is he who, in the midst of the 
crowd, keeps, with perfect sweetness, the 
independence of solitude.’’—/Phz/a. Ledger. 
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ERHAPS the greatest problem that 

the teacher has to solve is that of 
school discipline. Ofall the qualifications 
requisite for a successful experience in 
the school room, this is one of the most 
important; for without this endowment 
the teacher must necessarily fail. The 
family must have discipline, or its mighty 
power for good vanishes; the army must 
have it, or the battle is lost. It must be 
one of the first essentials of a school, or all 
will be chaos and good teaching will be 
impossible. The end of all discipline is 
the child’s good and must first of all 
teach him to govern himself by educating 
his sense of right; and any discipline, 
however perfect it may seem, which does 
not contribute to this end is a failure. A 
school that is orderly and quiet when the 
teacher is present and disorderly the 
minute she leaves the room, is not per- 
meated by the right kind of sentiment. 
In the first case, it is the teacher who 
governs and when her presence is removed 
there is nothing left to hold the children 
in order. Too many children act on the 
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motto that ‘‘ The sin is notin doing but 
in being found out.’’ Children should be 
taught to do right because it is right and 
without being watched. Such teaching of 
discipline is laying the foundation of 
character which is the best and most 
necessary thing for a man or a woman. 
Among the teacher’s requirements in 
order to be a successful disciplinarian, I 
would mention, first, that she should have 
an accurate knowledge of her legal duties 
and her legal rights. Unfortunately, a 
teacher is usually satisfied to follow local 
traditions, and often learns only by suffer- 
ing the legal penalty, that there are 
established principles of law afecting/al 
her official relations. To be successful, a 
teacher must know the exact bounds of 
her legal authority; be sure she is right 
and then goahead. These bounds are de- 
fined partly by statute law and partly by 
decisions at common law; and it certainly 
is every teacher’s duty to familiarize her- 
self with the Common School Laws of 
Pennsylvania and the Decisions of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Very serious difficulties often arise by a 
teacher’s dealing with a case, looking the 
law up afterwards, and often finding that 
her act is not sustained by any law either 
statutory or by established precedents. 
Another important element of gov- 
erning ability is common sense, practical 
wisdom in dealing with the affairs of 
school life. Common sense knows when 
to speak and when to keep quiet; when 
to make requests and when to command; 
when to commend and when to reprove‘ 
how to unlock the door tothe child’s 
heart and how to find a side door when 
the front door is bolted with anger or 
obstinacy; and how tocome up on the 
right side of a displeased patron. All 
great disciplinarians have been persons of 
strong common sense and tact; not only 
in detecting, but also in dealing with 
misdemeanors, a tact born of common 
sense and a keen insight into human 
nature. The exercise of this sense in 
dealing with children requiresan intimate 
acquaintance with child nature and the 
feelings and motives that govern them. 
It is a very common mistake to punish a 
child for what he did and not for what 
he meant to do. In other words teachers 
often punish carelessness and awkward- 
ness far more severely than maliciousness, 
which often has evils less glaring but 
more dangerous than the former faults. 
A child may tear a book, spill ink, or 
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drop a ruler and be perfectly innocent of 
any ill intent; but he is punished perhaps 
more severely than the one who, in asly 
way, does something with malicious 
intent against the discipline or morals of 
the school. For examples of the last class, 
I will mention boys and girls who are 
ever ready to manifest their pleasure at 
any disorder, and to aid and abet any 
mischief or wrong. It is those subtle faults 
that the teacher should strike at hard 
ifthe child isto be taught to govern 
himself. I do not mean to be understood 
that these minor weaknesses, such as 
whispering, dropping pencils, etc., should 
be ignored. They must be controlled, but 
they are not of first importance. Children 
have a natural sense of justice which teach- 
ers too often underestimate and offend. 
They know perfectly well when they 
have offended and the matter is winked 
at by the teacher. They also know per- 
fectly well when a punishment is not 
suitable to the offense and good 
judgment has not been used by the 
teacher. Common sense, or what may 
be termed judgment, is an indispensable 
qualification of the teacher in the manage- 
ment of the school. We all feel we can rely 
on the counsel of a man or woman whose 
judgment, is cool and deliberate, and 
whose actions are well considered. Such 
teachers are natural leaders, and will 
always assert their power. 

Another, and one of the most potent 
factors in the management of a school, is 
ability to keep the pupils busy. This is 
the secret of the success of many teachers. 
It is the men who stand on the street 
corners that plan the robberies and other 
crimes, and it is the idle boys and girls 
that get into mischief. Busy children 
rarely get into trouble. In order to get 
children to work, they must be interested. 
This is one of the first duties of a teacher. 
Pupils must find the streets or the fields 
more inviting than the school room or 
they would not, as arule, stay out. Why 
is it that many boys prefer to work ten 
hours a day, under a scorching sun in 
the street, or in amill where the tem- 
perature is perhaps 100 degrees, rather 
than goto school? The school should be 
made pleasant and attractive; the work 
should be madeinteresting. Margaret Ful- 
ler speaks of the effects of a certain teacher 
upon her; she says: ‘“All the dreariness 
which had hitherto been associated with 
the school room was gone. ‘The things 


he taught us were a part of his life; it 
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was no longer drudgery to learn.’’ One 
of the great dangers of the teaching pro- 
fession, and one of the great obstacles in 
the work, is the tendency to fall into 
routine teaching. It is easy to go down 
hill. All that is necessary is simply to do 
nothing. This explains why the school 
boy crept unwillingly to school, as writers 
without exception made him do, until 
Pestalozzi and Froebel appeared to 
rescue teaching from the stigma that had 
fallen upon it. I wish to say, without 
fear of successful contradiction, that in 
any school room where listlessness and 
inattention predominates, there is some- 
thing redically wrong with the teacher; 
and I think the correct diagnosis of the 
case, ninety-nine times out of one hun- 
dred, is non-preparation of the lesson 
and a lack of information on the subject. 
Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, was once asked why 
he spent several hours daily in his study 
preparing lessons which he had taught 
for years, and his answer was, ‘‘I wish 
my boys to drink from a running stream 
and not from a stagnant pool,’’ an answer 
that showed a deep insight into the con- 
ditions of all true teaching. Daily prep- 
aration is absolutely necessary for suc- 
cessful work. No teacher can awaken 
interest and hold the attention of pupils 
without it. Thorough and fresh kuow- 
ledge not only wins the confidence of 
pupils, but it also awakens interest, holds 
the attention, and secures diligence in 
study. Many teachers, weak in what 
might be termed governing ability, easily 
control large classes by the clearness, 
accuracy, and fullness of their instruction. 

Another important factor in the control 
of a school is the cooperation of patrons, 
and to get this it may be necessary to go 
after it. The pupil’s confidence in the 
teacher is the basis of their cheerful 
acquiescence to her wishes; bnt con- 
fidence will not long exist in the school 
room if it be wanting in the home. It is 
too common an occurrence for parents to 
call in question the competency of the 
teacher in the presence of the children. 
This, in the majority of cases, arises 
from a misunderstanding on the part of 
of the parent, brought about by a 
misrepresentation of the case by the 
pupil. The facts may be incorrectly stated 
by the pupil owing to some misunder- 
standing, but, in most cases, it is done 
for the purpose of shielding himself from 
censure. What are teachers to do in 
cases of this kind? The best solution of 
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the case in the world is tosee the parents 
and have a frank talk with them in 
regard to the matter. The misunder- 
standing and misstatements of the pupils 
can in this way be corrected; and any 
prejudices that may have been formed 
can be removed. The writer can recall 
numerous instances where pupils were 
instructed not to comply with certain 
requests made by the teacher ,and in every 
single instance, when the parents were 
consulted, the teacher received their co- 
operation. Naturally, the teacher dreads 
to meet with those she suspects of un- 
friendliness, but the cases are rare indeed 
(if the teacher use discretion in the 
matter) where she will not be met 
friendly. Very often teachers make their 
strongest supporters in this way. It has 
a mighty influence on a boy, and will 
often restrain him from his evil pro- 
pensities, to know that you will meet his 
parents, and I cannot urge too strongly 
the importance of becoming acquainted 
with the parents of the children you have 
under your charge, and knowing all you 
can of their home environments. 
Another suggestion along the line of 
discipline is, Have few rules. Thirty or 
forty years ago most teachers thought 
their first duty was to formulate a 
‘code of rules’’ toregulate the conduct 
of the pupils. They assumed that in the 
absence of prescribed law there could be 
no transgression, and inferred that no 
pupil could be rightfully punished for an 
offense which had not been formally for- 
bidden; and so they held it to be their 
first duty to frame and announce a code 
of rules covering all probakle school 
duties and offenses. This mode of pro- 
cedure has been found unwise in the 
extreme. Numerous rules not only 
suggest offenses, but their enforcement 
is often beyond the teacher’s ability. 
The ideal school has few rules relating 
to offenses with prescribed penalties. In 
conduct it relies upon the unwritten law 
of right and duty—a law which the young- 
est pupils know as well as the oldest, 
and which all know so well that its vio- 
lation may be punished as properly as the 
transgression of a formal rule. There 
may be an occasion ina school which 
calls for the enactment of a rule posi- 
tively forbidding a specific offense, but it 
is a wise policy never to enact sucha 
rule until the occasion is clearly urgent, 
and then the rule should not usually pre- 
scribe a specified penalty. Punishment 
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should usually be kept within the discre- 
tion of the teacher. When arule is made, 


however, it should be reasonable and 
alwaysenforced. There is no surer way to 
break down respect for law than by its 
uncertain enforcement. However, ifallI 
have heard during the last two or three 
years concerning the ‘‘ New Educattion”’ 
be true and practicable, and were it possible 
to put into practice those theories, my 
suggestions in this article would be 
useless. There are those who hold that 
depravity is one of the theories of a big- 
oted past, and that the children of to-day 
are not the unmanagable and obstinate 
creatures that the stern pedagogue of the 
long ago ruled over, and that the teacher 
who can read aright the mentality of the 
child shall never come into contact with 
his will; that the child is not obstinate, 
not vicious, not untruthful; all those 
apparent evils are but the result of ignor- 
ance on the part of the teacher, a failure 
to understand child nature. I am willing 
to concede that teaching, like every other 
department of human thought and 
activity, has changed and will change 
with the changing conditions of society, 
but am unwilling to accept the sweeping 
statements which I have just quoted. A 
large majority of thepeople in this Com- 
monwealth would do right if there was 
nota single law on the statute book. 
They would do right because it is right. 
Then there are some people who are 
kept in place because they know if they 
offend, the strong arm of the law will 
take hold on them. There are still a 
few others who, in spite of the law or 
anything else, will commit depredations, 
and nothing but iron bars will keep them 
from interfering with the rights of their 
fellowmen. And, as is the parent so in 
the child. The largest majority of the 
pupils in every school room in the country 
will do right if properly organized and 
guided by the teacher. They present 
themselves the first morning of the term, 
willing subjects, ready to comply with 
any reasonable request, and great is the 
mistake of the teacher who does not 
improve this opportunity and make this 
majority the balance-wheel of the school. 
Then there will be a few who will con- 
form to the regulations for fear of the 
consequences, and still a few more whe 
will have to be dealt with rigidly. 

This leads us up to the different kinds 
of punishment—a subject which it is im- 
possible to discuss thoroughly at this 
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time, and for which it is absolutely im- 
practicable to lay down an iron-clad rule. 
It is one of the things in which the teacher 
will have to exercise great discretion, and 
be governed by the motive of the pupil, 
his age, temperament, physical condition, 
past conduct, and numerous other things 
bearing on the case. Punishment ap- 
proved by public sentiment will generally 
be found safest and best. All unusual, 
cruel, or degrading punishments should 
be carefully avoided. Before leaving the 
subject, I desire to say a few words con- 
cerning corporal punishment. The argu- 
ments against corporal punishment are, 
for the most part, founded upon its abuse, 
but the widest experience, as well as the 
soundest philosophy, requires its reten- 
tion as a school punishment. The fact 
that the teacher may and will of necessity 
resort to corporal punishment, exerts a 
salutary influence. Good teachers, how- 
ever, will make it the last resort. In the 
infliction of corporal punishment, the 
utmost caution and tact is needed. The 
offense should be such as to justify the 
teacher in resorting to its use and, as a 
rule, the punishment should be adminis- 
tered in private. The best instrument is 
the time-honored birch, and the infliction 
should be upon the back and lower ex- 
tremities. After punishment, the treat- 
ment should be kind and considerate. 
The pupil must be made to understand 
that the punishment was for his good. 
Let every word and look show him you 
are his friend. If, when corporal punish- 
ment is inflicted, there is a clear appre- 
hension on the part of the sufferer as to 
its intent, and if it is administered in the 
proper spirit and in a proper quantity, the 
probability is that the subject. of such 
punishment will be reclaimed and the 
authority of the teacher established in 
the school-room. 

Self-government, or discipline, is an- 
other element which enters largely into 
the successful management of a school. 
The one who would govern others must 
be able first to govern herself; and so the 
teacher who has not learned to control 
her temper, even when tired and ill, can- 
not control others. The instant a teacher 


loses her temper before her pupils and 
manifests the same by doing and saying 
absurd things, that instant she loses 
their esteem. 

Teachers who allow themselves to be- 
come irritated soon fall into the habit of 
‘*nagging’’ or scolding. You may be 
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weary and vexed, but scolding will not 
help you. Lessons may be poorly learned, 
but this can be remedied only by study. 
Pupils may be noisy and perhaps unruly, 
but there are better remedies for these 
evils than cross words and dark frowns. 
No wonder children lashed by the tongue 
No wonder 
they have no respect for the teacher. No 
wonder they make no progress in their 
work. No teacher has any right to be 
in the school house who is a constant 
source of irritation and annoyance to chil- 
dren who are sent to school to acquire 
refinement as well as book learning. Be 
firm and exacting in your discipline, in- 
sisting upon cheerful and prompt obedi- 
ence; and if a pupil needs a reprimand, 
administer it in the proper spirit, but re- 
frain at all times from that fretful, scolding 
habit so destructive to the teacher’s hap- 
piness and the school’s prosperity. 

Again, the teacher must get and keep 
the confidence of her pupils. True confi- 
dence in a teacher rests primarily on es- 
teem for her as a woman. We believe 
that cases are rare where a teacher will 
have trouble in discipline if she enjoys 
the confidence and esteem of her pupils. 
You perhaps say that confidence is due 
the teacher; it is, if she is worthy of it. 
Many teachers who are licensed do not 
deserve the confidence of their pupils, 
either from a moral or an intellectual 
point of view. In cases where the pupils 
know as much and often more about the 
subject in hand than their teacher, and 
where they do not receive satisfactory 
answers to questions relevant to the les- 
son and even questions involved in the 
lesson, the teacher has no claim to con- 
fidence on the part of the pupils in her 
intellectual attainments. 

Teachers who try to deceive parents by 
telling them their children are getting 
along splendidly when they know better, 
and who try to cover up slipshod work 
by flattery, deceit and other like arts, 
cannot expect to have the confidence of 
the children. Children cannot be de- 
ceived in these things, and an effort on 
the part of any teacher to do so will 
sooner or later end disastrously. 

Firmness is another of the indispensa- 
ble qualifications of a teacher. No hesi- 
tating, vacillating teacher can succeed as 
a disciplinarian. Parents who have sig- 
nally failed in securing obedience from 
their children at home, very often take 
upon themselves the duty of giving ad- 
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vice to the teacher. They very gener- 
ously offer the information that you can- 
not drive Johnny, but you can coax him 
into anything. That parent’s method is 
generally like the following: ‘‘ Please, 
Johnny, come now, be a good boy; oh, 
do; I think you might,’’ and so on with 
all the inflections, circumflexes, and 
pleading accents of which the voice is 
capable. But Johnny is used to this kind 
of moral suasion and takes it for what it 
is—weakness instead of kindness. The 
wise teacher thanks the parent for this 
insight into Johnny’s character, and re- 
marks that it is a good thing for patrons 
and teachers to havea perfect understand- 
ing. At the same time, she wonders 
why it is that people who have utterly 
failed to control their children at home, 
should be anxious to have the teacher 
adopt the same method. What Johnny 
needs is firmness, strength, decision, and 
this is what the teacher should supply, 
using vigorous means if necessary. A 
boy or girl soon detects the difference be- 
tween weak coaxing on the one hand, 
and strong leadership on the other, and 
not only adapts himself to the changed 
conditions, but admiring the strong will 
of one who is able to command obedience, 
imbibes some of that character and begins 
to be self-controlling. Many a boy’s 
parents are so weak that he is practically 
an orphan: but coming under the tuition 
of a strong and self-reliant teacher, he 
first learns self-control, then self-guid- 
ance, and finally to command others. 

The last element of governing power 
which I will mention is vigilance. 
‘*Eternal vigilance is the price of vic- 
tory.’”’ However systematic the organi- 
zation, and however intense the energy 
of the teacher, no school can be success- 
fully managed without untiring vigilance. 
The teacher must be able to see and 
hear in detail, to know just what hap- 
pens. He will then be able at once to 
correct disorder, and often to anticipate 
and prevent offenses. 

Armed with these potent elements of 
governing power, let the teacher be con- 
tent only with the highest results. Dis- 
cipline the pupil, as I said in the begin- 
ning, to self-control. Train him to the 
habit of self-acting. Lead him up toa 
noble manhood. ‘Teaching is incompar- 
ably the greatest werk on this earth. 
Minds only are immortal. The noblest 
creations of art fade and crumble. Cities, 
nations, and worlds grow old and pass 
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away. The teacher’s work alone endures. 
Minds grandly developed; hearts attuned 
to the true, the beautiful and the good; 
lives devoted to every ennobling work; 
spirits occupying a lofty position among 
the eternal tenantry of God’s boundless 
universe—these are to be the everlasting 
monuments of the teacher’s labors. 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


_ 
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RELATION OF TEACHER AND 
PARENT. 








HE teacher who has patrons to please 

has great need of this sympathetic 
comprehension of the conditions sur- 
rounding him. The teacher cannot 
usually stand strong with the patrons of 
the school if he fails to know them in 
their home life, in their occupations, 
amusements, ideals and prejudices. He 
is not master of the situation. If he is 
noticeably deficient in this sympathetic 
comprehension of conditions the situation 
will master him. His knowledge, if ac 
curate and comprehensive, will lead to 
fellow-feeling and thus to mastery of the 
situation. His patrons must be made to 
feel that the teacher is interested in them, 
that he is free from any design to inter- 
fere with any of their accustomed ideas or 
prejudices, and that his only aim is the 
good of his pupils. Then he will not 
have to demand power; he will have it 
in his grasp. 

I have often felt that the so-called dig- 
nity of the teacher was seriously in the 
way of getting along with the patrons of 
the school. I have known teachers who 
would say, ‘‘that if the blacksmith or 
the street laborer, or the saloon-keeper, 
whose boy was in trouble, wanted to set- 
tle matters, he must come to the office.”’ 
It is too much to expect that a laborer, 
or a saloon-keeper, who has been made 
to feel the gulf between him and the 
teacher, will come to the office of the 
teacher. He is not sure of his positioa 
there. I could never see how any man 
or woman sacrificed any dignity by call- 
ing at the homes or places of business of 
any of the patrons of the school, and 
showing by his call a sympathy for the 
children and an interest in their welfare. 
One of the happiest endingsof a difficulty 
with an unruly boy, in my experience, 
came about through a prompt call at the 
place of business of the father, which 
happened to be a saloon. My willingness 
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to meet him in such a way as not to re- 
mind him of any difference in position in 
life, my recognition of him as a man, and 
as a parent who was interested in his 
son, even if he was a saloon-keeper, set- 
tled the matter almost immediately, and 
I never had a stauncher supporter than 
this same man after the matter was set- 
tled. It is a mistake to assume that any 
parent is not anxious to have the school 
run right. He may not see it in your 
way. It is the teacher’s business to set 
him straight if he is wrong. He isn’t 
always wrong, by the way. To come 
back to my point, if the teacher can keep 
in touch with the patrons of the school, 
not toadying to them in any way, but 
recognizing them as people who are 
equally interested in the welfare of the 
children with themselves, as people who 
are even more interested in the success of 
the children than any teacher can be, we 
shall have fewer difficulties. 

We must consider our schools as one 
of the changing institutions of society, 
adapting it to the changes that society is 
constantly undergoing, and never trying 
to make a caste or cult of our profession. 
When the school-masters as a class are 
arrayed against the rest of the commu- 
nity, intellectually or socially, the school 


as a great moral or social agency must ; 


go tothe wall. It is expecting a great 
deal of the parent to believe that he will 
long intrust the care of his children toa 
class of people who act as though their 
interests were in opposition to the com- 
mon interests of society, and who resent 
every criticism of the layman as though 
he were their mortal enemy.— Primary 
Education. 


_— 
—_ 


AN ENGLISH CATECHISM. 








BY T. E. SANDERS. 





To be answered by each teacher when he is commun- 
ing with his conscience upon his duties to himself and 
his pupils. 

1. Do you estimate the study of Eng- 
lish as highly as its importance demands? 

2.\ What subject can be of more worth 
to the individual in after life than the 
power to express his thoughts, orally or 
in writing, in pure, forcible English? 

3. Do you seek to correct the language 
of pupils and form HABITS of correct 
speech? Above all, do you set the exam- 
ple of correct speech ? 

4. Do you teach the child to see the 
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thought back of the form, or does he rat- 
tle off grammatical constructions, parrot- 
like, at the rate of two-forty per minute, 
with as little comprehension of their 
meaning as the parrot has? 

5. Do you teach the child to analyze 
the thought of a sentence, or are you con- 
tent if he can picture in a hap-hazard 
manner by some ‘‘system’’ of diagram- 
ing? 

6. Do you train pupils to express their 
thoughts in writing ? 

7. Do you neglect the mechanical side 
of the composition work—the spelling, 
capitalization, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing, folding of papers, etc.? 

8. Do your pupils express themselves 
with freedom in their composition work, 
or is it stiff, stilted and pedantic? 

9. Do you realize that it requires time 
and persistent effort to establish the habit 
of neat, correct written work? 

10. Do you criticise the written work of 
pupils so severely as to make them dread 
composition work ? 

11. Do you teach one thing at a time, 
and after that thing is taught do you hold 
the class responsible for its application in 
all subsequent work? 

12. Do you teach pupils WHY such 
expressions as ‘‘ have saw,’’ ‘‘I seen,’’ 
‘*Jim and me,”’ etc., are wrong? 

13. Do you teach pupils to choose sub- 
jects for composition which require them 
to use their own thought and observa- 
tion? 

14. Do your pupils choose for graduat- 
ing orations such abstract subjects as 
‘*Memory,’’ ‘‘ Hope,”’ ‘‘ Patience,’’ ‘‘ The 
Stream of Time,’’ ‘‘ Honor,’’ ‘‘ Virtue,’’ 
etc., subjects worthy the mature mind of 
an Emerson rather than a boy in his 
teens? If so, do you think anything is 
wrong ? 

15. In teaching grammar, do you make 
your teaching consist of memory work 
alone, or do you go to the other extreme, 
teach a smattering of this, that and the 
other, so that your pupils clinch and retain 
nothing ? 

16. Do you hold closely to correct ex- 
pression and hair-splitting distinctions in 
your English class and allow all kinds of 
slip-shod expressions in all other classes? 

17. In written work in other studies, as 
history, geography, etc., do you hold 
pupils responsible for correctly written 
English? If not, why not? 

18. Can you do more for the moral 
welfare of the pupil than to teach him to 
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appreciate the beautiful thoughts and 
imagery of a great masterpiece of litera- 
ture? 

19. Do you seek to store the minds of 
your pupils with gems of literature, in- 
spiring them to purer, higher and nobler 
lives and shutting out the low, groveling 
aud vicious? 

20. Do you read critically one or two 
standard classics each year? 

These questions to be graded upon the 
scale of sincerity with which you apply 
them to yourself and your own school 
work.—.S. MZ. School Journal. 


IN MEMORIAM. 








BY J. L. PICKARD. 





Cor. Joun G. McMyny, sturdy citizen, 
courageous soldier, and famous educator, 
is dead at his Madison home. 

Such is the brief announcement in a 
paper of this city of an event that is 
fraught with more than a passing interest 
to one, who, in the opening years of the 
last half of the nineteenth century, came 
to know the worth of the young man and 
to enter upon a career of tender friend- 
‘ship which has grown mellower with ad- 
vancing years. 

Our life history has much that is com- 
mon. We were born in the same year. 
Much of our boyhood was passed in farm 
labor. In the same year were we bereft 
of a parent — he of a father, and I of a 
mother. We were educated in New 
England, I in Bowdoin, he in Williams. 
We chose the same profession. After 
leaving college we sought Wisconsin as 
our field of labor. The southwestern cor- 
ner of the state became my home, the 
southeastern, his. Fifty-two years ago 
we were engaged in the same work, he as 
public school teacher, I as principal of an 
academy, ignorant of each other’s exist- 
ence, but each longing for sympathy. 

Dr. Azel P. Ladd, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, knew of our long- 
ings, and acquainted us with the fact that 
along the same lines, though far removed 
from each other, we were working for the 
same end. Thinking that there might be 
others who would gladly enter into hearty 
co-operation with us, Dr. Ladd called a 
meeting of the teachers of the state in 
1853. Five men responded to the call. 
Kenosha, Appleton,Fon du Lac, Oshkosh 
and Platteville were represented. Madi- 
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son also had a representation. Here for 
the first time I met the man who became 
to me an inspiration. I recognized in him 
an enthusiast in his profession, who car- 
ried into all his work the conviction that 
success depended upon whole-souled de- 
votion. ‘* This one thing I do,’’ was his 
motto, and hand, head and heart were 
called into service. 

After spending a day in consultation 
which resulted in organizing the State 
Teachers’ Association, we parted with the 
pledge to meet at the same place the fol- 
lowing year. During the drive of a hun- 
dred miles to my home, I was constantly 
cheered by the thought that I had found 
a brother. 

The year 1854 found us again together 
at Madison, in attendance upon an annual 
meeting of our Association. The number 
of attendants was smaller. Dr. Ladd had 
died, and no one at Madison bade us wel- 
come. One of our number hunted up the 
sheriff, obtained the key to the court- 
house, and opened the hall for our meet- 
ing. Another purchased candles and 
lighted the speaker’s stand. One man 
sat in the chair in front and consti- 
tuted our entire audience for the evening. 
We listened to an inspiring address from 
President McMynn, then read over care- 
fully prepared papers to each other, and 
to an expectant audience of publishers’ 
agents, who outnumbered the teachers 
present. Out of the gloom which settled 
upon the disheartened teachers who had 
come to Madison,one voice sounded words 
of cheer, when he said, ‘‘ There is one city 
in this state that is alive to the interests 
of education, and if you will meet once 
more, I pledge you a cordial reception at 
Racine next year.’” Faith in the assur- 
ance of Mr. McMynn led us to elect offi- 
cers, who were to call the next meeting at 
Racine. In the interim, by act of the 
legislature, Mr. McMynn and myself were 
made trustees of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. In the meetings of that board, at a 
critical time in the history of the institu- 
tion, we found ourselves in most hearty 
accord as to the scope and aims of higher 
education, as we had already learned of 
agreement in the management of com- 
mon schools. 

In August, 1855, we met at Racine, a 
body of one hundred teachers, most of 
whom had been personally invited to at- 
tend by Mr. McMynn, who spent a month 
in traveling through the eastern half of 
Wisconsin (there were few railroads then 
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in the state) in an effort to redeem his 
pledge of the previous year. His two 
years’ service at Racine had aroused the 
people to an appreciation of the value of 
popular education. We were received 
into the homes and the hearts of the peo- 
ple, who spared no effort to show their 
love for the man whose guests we were. 
To the faith, the courage, and the resist- 
less energy of Mr. McMynn tle State 
Teachers’ Association of Wisconsin owes 
its early establishment, and the shaping 
of its policy. He early saw the need of an 
organ through which public interest could 
be aroused, and he assumed the editorship 
of the Wisconsin Teacher, which at the end 
of the first year of publication he reported 
as self-supporting. No one has been per- 
mitted to know through what sacrifice of 
time and means he was able to present so 
favorable a report. It was characteristic 
of the man to put into whatever work he 
undertook all the resources he possessed, 
and those who have known him in later 
years can testify to the fact that they were 
inexhaustible. 

It was my privilege tocome near to the 
source of his power in witnessing his work 
in the schoolroom. He was ip the best 
sense of the word a schoolmaster—one will 
was dominant, other wills were subject, 
and in the majority of cases heartily co- 
operative. Entering the school-room on 
one occasion, I found all busily engaged 
while Mr. McMynn was absent. Await- 
ing his return, I was struck with the per- 
fect order that prevailed. At the close of 
school I congratulated him upon his suc- 
- cess in discipline. His reply was, ‘‘I 
should feel that I had failed in my influ- 
ence over my pupils if I could not leave 
the room at any time with confidence that 
their deportment would be better than 
when they were under myeye.’’ Himself 
the very soul of honor, and conscious of 
the persuasive power of his own spirit, 
he could say with truth, as he often did 
in conversation with me, ‘* I do not think 
I have a pupil that would lie to me.”’ 

Recitation hours were scenes of conflict, 
in which the indifferent, the ill-prepared, 
the tempted were sure to feel the sting of 
defeat. In these later years I have met 


men and women in active life winning 
success, who have told me, ‘‘ Though I 
did not take kindly to the sharp criticism 
to which I was sometimes subjected, I 
can now say that my success is due to the 
spirit which criticism aroused in me.’’ 
Mr. McMynn was a thorough master of 
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vigorous English. He had schooled him- 
self to its use in the most effective man- 
ner. With him words were designed to 
clothe ideas. He detested the slovenly 
habit into which some pupils fall in the 
use of words. He admired clear, direct 
statement, which like a charge from an ex- 
pert marksman’s rifle hits the object at 
which it was aimed. 

Had I known him only as I saw him in 
the school-room, or heard him only in 
public address, he would have challenged 
my respect as a man of strong will, of cul- 
tivated intellect, and of uncompromising 
integrity of character. 

But in his own home, and in my home, 
he won my love as few men have done. 
The warmth of his heart melted the cold 
and stern envelope which presented itself 
to some upon casual acquaintance. Iam 
thinking of him as I knew him in the 
days preceding the coming of children 
into his home. 

One evening in particular is fresh in 
my recollection when he and his wife, who 
was teaching with him, laid aside all 
school cares, and gave me an insight into 
their early lives. Occasionally an old 
Scotch ballad rang out, and the evening 
hours wore too rapidly away, but rest was 
needed for them, as school duties would 
demand all their energies upon the mor- 
row. 

One evening Mr. McMynn sat at my 
front door conversing with my wife, when 
a cry from our oldest child called the 
mother away. As was her custom, ske 
soothed the child by some simple story, 
and left her for a few moments. When 
she returned, she found the child telling 
the story to Mr. McMynn, who had over- 
come her timidity by his gentle manner 
and winning words. It wasa small mat- 
ter, but it revealed the tenderness of the 
man, and proved his affection for children. 

What I have written occurred more 
than forty years ago. It is a little less 
than twenty-five years since we last met 
in person, but during this quarter century 
we have been drawn more closely together 
as our circle of the early days has grown 
smaller. Our correspondence, somewhat 
sad in tone at times, because of the lack 
of that ‘‘ character building’’ which was 
characteristic of educational processes in 
the colleges of New England fifty years 
ago, was tinged with the hope that better 
things would come though we might not 
live to see the reaction. 

Good friend — the last tie to the Wis- 
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consin of a half century ago—farewell. 
My remaining years will be brightened 
by the memory of what you have been to 
In the words of that book which he 


me. 
loved above all others, ‘‘ The memory of 
the just is blessed.”’— Wisconsin Journal 
of Education. 
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THE CHILD IN THE LIBRARY. 








BY EDITH LANIGAN, 





E was an only child and a motherless 
one. I may say a relationless one, 
except for a stray aunt or uncle, seldom 
heard of and never seen. His father was 
a busy man, and the slow change in his 
son from.babyhood to boyhood was un- 
noticed. A succession of kind-hearted 
nurses had taken care of the child’s phy- 
sical comfort, but otherwise had left him 
to his own devices. In some inexplica- 
ble way he had learned to read by the 
time he was eight years old. It had 
been a quick step from ignorance to this 
delightful accomplishment. First he 
could not read, then he could; there 
seemed to be no intermediate stage. He 
was a pale, delicate boy, and when his 
‘ busy father took time to consult a physi- 
cian the verdict was ‘‘ no school;’’ so the 
child had all his days to himself. 

He had no friends, and time hung 
heavily, until one day, entering his fa- 
ther’s library, he made the acquaintance 
of a large number of people. His father 
had no great love for books, but he felt 
it was a proper thing to have a well- 
stocked library; so he filled his book- 
shelves, with a delightful ignorance of 
the inside of the books, but with the 
knowledge that the outside was irre- 
proachable. It was a curiously mixed 
collection: there were books of all kinds, 
and all jumbled together without regard 
to subject or character. With this mixed 
assemblage the child made acquaintance 
one cold, bleak November day. 

He had come in with a vague idea of 
getting a picture book to look at. He 
knew the illustrations of the books on 
the table by heart; he was tired of them, 
and craved something new. I think it 


was almost entirely from illustrations 
that the child had learned to read. The 
pictures meant much: and after gather- 
ing their meaning he knew the words 
below must correspond, as they did, and 
the child read. 


On this day he deter- 
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mined to try to find pictures in the books 
on the shelves. He stood before the 
cases and gazed at the prospect before 
him. The books all gazed back solemnly 
at him; they didn’t look inviting. 

The ones that appeared less forbidding 
than the rest were a long line of fellows 
which reminded him of his soldiers. 
They stood shoulder to _ shoulder, 
dressed in a dark chocolate - brown 
uniform striped with gold. They 
were sober enough in color. There 
were many books in the cases gayer 
in dress, but these particular ores were 
fat, quite fat, and not very tall, and 
they appeared to be good-natured. He 
opened the case where they were, and 
looked at their names. ‘They almost all 
seemed to be about men: one was Barn- 
aby Rudge; one Nicholas Nickleby; one 
Martin Chuzzlewit; one David Copper- 
field; and so on down the line. Some- 
how, after reading all their names, he 
returned to David Copperfield; the name 
haunted him—David, David Copperfield 
—what was there so bewitching in the 
sound? He put out his hand and took 
down the volume. 

The pictures were queer, very queer. 
He studied them gravely and carefully. 
He found himself saying under his 
breath, ‘‘ David, David Copperfield,’’ 
with a curious sense of having met the 
name before. He glanced at the first 
page; it was headed, ‘‘Iamborn.’”’ He 
glanced down the first page, and some 
one seemed to be talking, talking in a 
delightfully confidential way to Azm, the 
child himself. He turned over the pages; 
it was David who was speaking, David 
Copperfield. 

Suddenly an idea struck him — why 
should he not read the book? It was 
such a tremendous idea that the blood 
tingled in his veins from excitement. 
Why not? The book was here; he had 
nothing to do; and the story might tell 
more about the curious pictures. He 
took the book, cuddled up in a chair, 
and began to read. He read till luneh- 
eon time; he lunched, and read till din- 
ner time; he dined and read till bedtime; 
and then dreamed the story all through 
again. The next day he began bright 
and early another rapturous ten hours. 
There was no one to disturb him. His 
nurse was only too glad to have him 
quiet, and his father was away till dinner 
time. How heread ! 

It seemed to him as he read, that in- 
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stead of the story coming from the book 
it came from the lips of a boy who sat 
opposite him by the library fire —a boy 
with brown eyes, curly chestnut hair, 
and a sweet, grave face. It was David 
who talked to him—David Copperfield, 
and he spoke of his life with curiously 
bated breath. 

To be sure, in the book he grew up, 
but the child across the fire didn’t. It 
almost seemed as if David had lived his 
life, and been changed from manhood 
back to boyhood, with a man’s knowl- 
edge of the world and a child’s sweetness 
and faith. He told the child of his baby- 
hood, of his pretty mother and honest 
nurse; he spoke in a lowered tone of his 
aunt, a Miss Betsey Trotwood; he drew 
nearer and spoke of a Mr. and Miss 
Murdstone; and the two children held 
each other close. He told of a school 
and some boy friends; he told of his boy- 
hood’s sweetheart, a little Em’ly; and 
the child followed on. He wandered 
around with David; he trudged to Can- 
terbury with him on his memorable pil- 
grimage. He shared his fortunes, and 
rose and fell with him. 

When the book was finished the boy 
had an enlarged acquaintance with peo- 
ple and places. He was an American 
child, but he knew London — the docks, 
that is to say —intimately. A certain 
home at Canterbury he knew by heart— 
old, substantial, so very dear, with shin- 
ing wood and glass. He had new friends; 
a man Pegotty, a little Miss Mowcher, 
the best of nurses and the kindest of 
aunts, a Micawber and a Traddles, a 
most beloved one named Steerforth, and 
one, the best of all, one who sat with him 
and talked with him, a fidus Achates— 
David, David Copperfield. 

The next door he opened was one that 
took him straight to a twilight fairyland. 
It was labeled ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ and 
he and David followed a man named 
Christian through a marvelous land. 
The child wasn’t quite clear as to why 
Christian fled from his home, beyond the 
fact that something was to happen to the 
city where he lived, and then he was of 
an adventurous spirit, and wanted to find 
a place called ‘‘ the Celestial City.’’ He 


joined David and the child by their fire- 
side and told them of his adventures. He 
was a tall, dark man, quaintly clad, and 
had a big bundle on his back. He told 
them marvelous things of fights with 
ions, of a dreadful place called ‘‘ Vanity 
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Fair,’’ of a dark valley, and finally of a 
river and the Shining City. I do not 
know why he had left this city and come 
to this fireside with his pack, but there 
he was in the group, and David and the 
child and he went on to new lands to- 
gether. 

There was a wonderful land back of 
these big bookcases, and each book was 
a key to it. David had taken him to 
London and to Canterbury, and down to 
Suffolk. Christian took him to a land no 
less real, abounding in danger and in ad- 
venture, and they were nowready fora trip 
to a new part of this marvelous country. 

The new key was a little book that 
had fallen behind the rest. It was all 
the more strange that they tried this key, 
for it had no pictures and the spelling 
was curious and foreign; but the child 
opened it and read this: ‘‘ Sweet Lord 
have mercy upon me, for I may not live 
after the death of my love, Sir Tristram 
de Lyoness, for he was my first love, and 
he shall be my last.’’ It sounded sweet 
and sad to the child, and yet half real 
and wholly good. He turned to the 
front: there was a man, and a king, and 
a fair lady ; and now he and Christian 
and David were in a new country. I 
suppose Christian must have enjoyed it, 
for he had been an adventurous man in 
his day, and I am sure David and the 
child loved the country with their whole 
hearts. They brought back new friends 
to join their group: a tall, fair man, who 
I fear slightly tyrannized over them all, 
and yet whom they loved —a King Ar- 
thur; and by his side, a tall, dark man 
with a sad, grave face, named Lancelot; 
and they felt that sometimes another 
man was there—an old man in brown, 
with a long white beard and long hair, 
yet with a young face. They could never 
be.sure he was there, for he came aud 
went mysteriously, and his name was 
Merlin. They made other friends in 
Britain — Tristram, and Gawain, and 
Geraint, and others; but these didn’t 
join the fireside group, though one had 
only to open the little blue book to join 
them. Soon the five became great friends, 
and told one another tales that were not 
in their books, new tales, and their friend- 
ship grew into comradeship. 

One day a brightly-bound book caught 
the child’s eye. It was all spotted with 
gold, and the child played it was a golden 
key. It certainly opened a golden door, 
and took them into a golden country. 
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This man that met them at thc door, 
and led them across a country called 
Bonny England, was a jolly fellow, a 
kind of superior ragamuffin named Robin 
Hood. Oh, the gay times he gave them! 
What merry adventures beneath the 
green-wood tree! What jolly excursions 
after lazy abbots and fat priests! Another 
big fellow with a twinkling eye, a great 
rascal in bis way, yet a most genial com- 
rade, was Little John; and there were be. 
sides him Maid Marian, and Will Scar- 
let, and King Richard himself. Chris- 
tian and Lancelot and Arthur enjoyed 
this roving kind of life, and David and 
the child thought it wonderful. To be 
sure, they cried for hours over Robin 
Hood’s death, until they found that he 
and Lancelot had gone to Avalon with 
Arthur, and Robin Hood, green coat and 
great bow and all, came and joined their 
company, and they went on enriched by 
him. Sometimes they would all go with 
Christian to fight with Apollyon, or 
would accompany Lancelot and Arthur 
to rescue distressed damsels, or else 
journey with Robin Hood in mere idle 
quest, or David and the child would slip 
quietly into London. In all these lands 
- the shadowy Merlin would go, making 
curious things happen, ‘‘for he was a 
great wise man.”’ 

After a little time the child made a 
new friend, a certain Greek named 
Ulysses. He was entirely a new kind of 
character. I think the whole group mis- 
trusted him at first, but they soon got 
over that, and loved him dearly. He 
was so clever, and thought of such en- 
tirely new ways of doing things. When 
Arthur wanted to summon his knights 
and make a charge on Troy, and Lance- 
lot wished to try a single combat with 
Hector, Ulysses thought of the wooden 
horse, which was such a complete suc- 
cess. After accompanying him for years, 
and finding how staunch and true he 
was, they asked him to join them; and 
he, finding them good fellows, left Ithaca 
and Penelope, and came with his dog and 
made one of them. 

And so they traveled on. Arthur and 
Lancelot, friends again through the 
child, were able stiJl to journey on in 
wide Britain, seeking adventures; and 
there was Robin Hood, jolly fellow that 
he was, brave as a lion, and full of jest 
and grit; and there was Christian, daunt- 
less in trial, bearing still his mysterious 
bundle, the contents of which often puz- 
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zled the child ; and there was Ulysses, 
their guide and counselor, looking for- 
ward with crafty eyes, and occasionally 
turning to whistle to his good dog; and, 
last of all, hand clasped in hand, came 
David and the child.—Adantic Monthly. 


CONSERVATION OF ENERGY. 








BY REV. J: L. LEVY. 





F the principle of the conservation of 
energy is correct, then it affords a 
strong presumption in favor of the im- 
mortality-belief, to which we give ex- 
pression in the Kaddish prayer, recited 
in memory of our beloved dead. Life is 
a mode of energy. Energy is indestruc- 
tible, therefore life is indestructible. 
Force or energy may be transformed, 
therefore life may be transformed; but, if 
life is energy, and energy is conserved to 
all eternity, then so, too, must life be. 
As surely, then, as we die, so truly do we 
escape annihilation. We depart, but we 
remain. As surely as we cease to exist 
here, so surely, by this law, we must con- 
tinue to exist, perhaps only as a memory, 
perhaps only as an example, perhaps in 
another sphere. Or perhaps this force 
called life is absorbed in the eternal force, 
or perhaps it is again used to energize 
matter. Who can tell with absolute cer- 
tainty? But this we may say, that when 
men say death means destruction or an- 
nihilation, we may set up the principle of 
conservation of energy against their 
statement. When men say, ‘‘ We die,”’ 
we believe they ought to say, ‘‘ We live;”’ 
for when life is over, the energy called 
life is still given an opportunity to main- 
tain its due proportions. 

There is, however, another interpreta- 
tion of this principle, perhaps the most 
important of all. It teaches us the truth 
of the Biblical warning, ‘‘ Be sure your 
sin will find you out.’’ It gives the em- 
phasis of science to Ezekiel’s statement, 
‘*T will judge you, every one according to 
his ways.’’ To the uttermost, the maj- 
esty of this principle, laid down by Is- 
rael’s prophets, will be maintained. Per- 
haps these men knew not what they said. 
Perhaps these words become significant 
to us because of our experience, not be- 
cause the prophets were wise. Their 
words have been preserved for us to in- 
terpret, and we may realize that they un- 
derstood the principle of the conservation 
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of moral force just as we understand the 
conservation of energy. Thought is en- 
ergy, and we may say the same of our 
words and deeds. This energy is no 
more lost than is any other kind of en- 
ergy. It is all registered for or against 
us pitilessly and remorselessly, to bless 
or to plague us, just as a time-clock re- 
cords the time of our employees’ arrival. 
The human brain, the centre of our ner- 
vous system, is such a time-clock, and on 
it and in our nerves are set down as po- 
tential moral force, the results of our acts 
and words and thought. We might 
smile at this if we were blocks of wood 
or stone, but we are human beings and 
our brain is our vulnerable spot, like 
Achilles’ heel, or the space on Siegfried’s 
back that had remained untouched by 
the dragon’s blood because covered by a 
leaf. Our brain is like a soft plate on 
which impressions are made and on 
which there is conserved the potential 
energy of good or evil, and which, sooner 
or later, is converted into the actual en- 
ergy of goodness or wickedness. Habit 
is a form of conserved energy, constantly 
changing from potential to actual and 
back again to potential; for thoughts be- 
come words, words become deeds and 
deeds repeated become habits. Habit is 
not something we have, but something 
that has us, and to see how difficult it is to 
rid ourselves of habits, we need but try 
to overcome some fixed mode of thought 
or action. We shall then realize how we 
have conserved a force within us that is 
almost invincible, for the impressions on 
the brain are fixed and to the very tips of 
our fingers, our nerves, by reflex action, 
maintain the steady influence of the moral 
force stored up in the brain. Is it not 
true, then, that ‘‘God rewards every one 
according to his ways?”’ 

See how this force operates! Some 
one, each of us may say, has wronged me 
and I seek revenge. I have been hurt, I 
have been harmed, and I cherish feelings 
of vengeance. Whom do I wrong, when 
I nurture revengefml sentiments, but 
myself? Is it not forever true, 

“Der Fluch hat einen guten Sinn, 

Von wem er kommt, geht er wieder in,”’ 
or, as we say, ‘‘ Curses, like chickens, 
come home to roost?’’ Revenge makes 
ef a little right a mighty wrong. Tosow 
in our hearts the seed of revenge is but to 
reap a harvest of thorns. By harboring 


revenge, I simply conserve a force within 
my nervous system that must harm me, 
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as surely as energy that is potential will 
become, sooner or later, actual. 

Again; I indulge, and, laughing con- 
sequences to the wind, I suffer because I 
over-indulge. I eat what I should not 
eat. I go where I ought not go. I[en- 
gage in pastimes and occupations that I 
ought to avoid. I say: ‘‘ The opportun- 
ity is here; I care not for to-morrow; I 
will enjoy myself to-day.’’ Oh, but it is 
so true that each of us who so argues, 
will live to repeat, in unavailing regret, 
the poet’s words: 

‘*T looked behind to see my past, 
And lo! it had gone before.’’ 

Or again: I love what and with whom I 
ought not to love; I wed when and whom 
I ought not to wed; I live as I ought not 
to live. The consequence is such that each 
of us who so acts builds up tissue and 
conserves a force that to our last moment 
on earth will not cease to torment us. 
Every indulgence contrary to God's eter- 
nal law is but introducing into our sys- 
tems a force that persists and that will 
ultimately come to plague us. If I reject 
ideals and regard the satisfaction of appe- 
tite as everything, then my senses will, 
sooner or later, become jaded and faded, 
and, like so many congregations, I shall 
need sensationalisms to attract me. 
Under such circumstances the mind and 
the spirit within me must degenerate, for 
they languish just as a flower fades 
through lack of attention. Replacing 
the word ‘‘gods’’ in the following quota- 
tion by the words ‘‘conservation of en- 
ergy,’’ you may read a sterling truth 
when the poet says: 

‘*The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 

Make whips wherewith to scourge us.”’ 

This principle brings home to us also 
the fact that though we deceive others, 
we cannot deceive the laws of God. 
There is complete harmony between 
cause and effect, between act and conse- 
quence. Sow wind and you will reap a 
whirlwind! Sow thistles and you will 
reap prickles! Sow evil and you will 
gather ‘‘devils.’’ Sow good and you 
will gather goodness. You may perform 
an act of injustice, and you may, perhaps, 
laugh at your little trick. Your plans 
succeed, and, like a Mephistopheles, you 
shout your ‘‘Ha! ha!’’ Fool that you 
are, you think you have conquered! 
Wait! You are not dead yet! God’s 
law is not yet abrogated. Its majesty 
shall be maintained in your case just as 
in others. Injustice must produce injus- 
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tice. It makes a fire to warm others, but 
to burn you. I care not who does injus- 
tice, a nation, a state, a congregation, an 
individual, the reward must ever be in- 
justice. This is what the Bible means 
when it says, ‘‘ Be sure your sin will find 
you out.’’ Pharoah, the Tarquins, the 
absolute monarchs Charles I. and Louis 
XVI. practiced injustice and conserved 
an energy in their people that finally 
wreaked its vengeance. ‘‘ The mills of 
the gods grind slowly, yet they grind 
exceeding small.’’ 

‘**Punishment,’’ says Emerson, ‘‘is a 
fruit that, unsuspected, ripens in the 
flower of the pleasure which concealed 
it.”’ Reward is the seed of virtue. 
Sin and its penalty grow on a single 
branch. ‘There is no loss that cannot be 
measured and accounted for. There is 
no break. Wait a little and you will 
see God’s law fulfilled in all its majesty! 
It will always have the last word. Do 
not over-indulge and you will not sin! 
Restrain! Refrain! and you gain. Abuse! 
Misuse! and you lose. ‘‘It is better to 
be innocent than repentant.’’ The law 
takes no recognition of ignorance. 
Therefore, open your eyes and see, and, 
- seeing, follow the law! Ignore it, and 
you will be ground to powder! Follow 
it, pitch your life in harmony with it, and 
every flower shall blossom for you more 
sweetly, and every tree that catches the 
zephyr’s kiss shall clap its hands for you 
in evidence of your own peace! Life 
shall become ‘‘a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever.’’ Youth shall mean strength; 
manhood shall mean glory; old age shall 
mean blessing, and even death would 
only mean a transformation, in sleep, of 
the energy called life, to continue some- 
where, somehow, obedient to the law of 
God, and existing, elsewhere as here, by 
His eternal will. 


COMMITTING TO MEMORY. 








O say that a child should learn noth- 

ing by heart is to commit an error 
almost equal to saying he should never 
be told anything that he can find out for 
himself. Some things he should learn 
by heart, as many of the formulas in 
which knowledge is compactly ex- 
pressed. Mention may be made of the 
multiplication table, mathematical defi- 
nitions and axioms, the definitions and 
rules of grammar, some of the symbols of 
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chemistry, the canons of formal logic— 
about these there can be no question, 
provided always the pupil’s studies take 
so wide a range. Then the child should, 
first and last, memorize a certain amount 
of literature, especially poetry. Litera- 
ture consists of two elements, the concep- 
tions of the author and the words in 
which he expresses those conceptions— 
the substance and the form. The thought 
is in the words, just as the painter’s 
thought is in the canvas, or the sculptor’s 
in the marble, and the twocaunot be sep- 
arated without destroying the literature. 
The inference is not that the pupil should 
commit to memory all the literature that 
he studies, much less all that he reads, 
but that he should commit enough to 
furnish his mind with a fund of beautiful 
literary forms. To this end, what are 
technically called ‘‘ recitations,’’ which 
are so prominent a feature on exhibition 
days, are to be encouraged within proper 
bounds. Still more, the admonition that 
children should understand what they 
learn, which is a plain intimation that 
to the popular mind learning does not 
always involve understanding, need not 
be too rigidly insisted upon. The child 
should not be allowed to fill his mind 
with words, but literary appreciation is a 
thing of degrees, and we grow up to 
great literary compositions.—Hinsdale’s 
** Art of Study.”’ 


in 
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BY JOHN K. WILDMAN. 





- that year which made itself memorable 
by bequeathing.to us the great blizzard, 
which cruelly harrassed a spring month 
with a shock of wintery discontent, a 
worthy family moved out of Philadelphia 
into a neighboring town. The members of 
that family consisted of the father and a 
little group of sons and daughters. The 
mother had been called away by the beckon- 
ing hand of death, which so often takes 
from the household its most important 
member, especially where there are little 
girls that find it hard to be deprived of a 
mother’s love and care. What sorrow is 
greater than the sorrow that comes when a 
mother dies ?—when death steals in at the 
time of her greatest need and usefulness? 
Few things are more pathetic among the 
trials of life, and which call into sad activity 
all our tender emotions, than the loss toa 
little child of maternal affection, and the 
best of all helping and guiding hands. 
Death that makes us weep, and wedlock 
that invites our smiles, came to play their 
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part under the humble roof of that family 
circle, till by-and-by it was reduced to two 
members—the father and his youngest 
daughter, who was still far below her teens. 

This bright girl, happily endowed with an 
intelligent mind and a cheerful spirit, I wiil 
call Ida, a name that has the merit of mak- 
ing only a small draft upon the alphabet. 
Is it possible for a little girl only eight 
years old to take upon herself even the 
slightest cares of a household—even the 
most elementary responsibilities of house- 
keeping? Is such a surprising thing not 
possible? Ask the fond, devoted father. 

I need not lift the curtain that screens the 
home life of that ambitious example of 
orn ranges or vainly endeavor to picture its 

idden trials and struggles, and its little 
nameless conflicts with a cruel fate; or seek 
to disclose the pleasant success that at- 
tended the efforts to make that experience a 
triumph as the years rolled on. Let not 
even the imagination attempt to peer with 
inquisitive interest into the secrets of that 
unpretending home-keeping, which must 
have had its unwelcome features, as well as 
its simple delights, although these may 
never have been as alluring as the roses of 
May. Let me be content to wonder with 
unceasing wonder, not unmixed with admi- 
tation, how it was possible for Ida, as she 
flitted from home to school and from school 
to her home year after year—the home that 
required her care and attention, early and 
late, and the school that demanded its daily 
requirements—to manage with any sort of 
satisfaction in one, or to achieve any suc- 
cesses in the other, in her unequal contest 
with the hardships of life. 

I am not curious about Ida’s domestic 
history as she journeyed cheerily on from 
girlhood to womanhood—a history that 
must have had its lights and shadows as 
time sped on. How could it be otherwise 
with a weight of responsibility resting on 
those young shoulders? Even domestic 
life in its fairest conditions is often beset 
with irritations and perplexities, and there 
is no certainty that its course will run with 
unbroken smoothness. 

How was it with Ida’s school life, fettered 
as she was? Did success attend her steps 
and satisfaction brighten her path with 
its comforting rays? Assuredly. ‘‘ Hope 
springs eternal in the human breast,’’ but 
it is a mistake to suppose that man is never 
blest. The aspiring soul knows better. It 
often wins blessings. Triumphs wait upon 
the determined spirit. Perseverence gains 
its precious recompense. Industry does not 
play the part of an idle blossom on the tree 
of life; beautiful is its fruit. Good cheer 
and noble endeavor are not made of the 
same stuff as doubt and despair, and they 
have their reward. As the Hungarian 
patriot said, ‘‘there is no difficulty to him 
that wills.’’ Some there are who seem to 
act as though they kept forever in mind 
these words from one of Milton’s sonnets— 
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‘*T argue not 
Sapna Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope; but still bear up and steer 
Right onward.”’ 

So it was with Ida. From grade to grade, 
from low to high through the passing years 
with their vicissitudes, she rose step by 
step, a brave example of earnestness and 
diligence, and when she was graduated at 
the high school in the town of her adoption, 
surprising as it may seem, she was at the 
head of her class. 

Is a determined spirit ever at rest? Is an 
ambitious soul ever truly satisfied? Who 
can prophesy the end when one is clothed 
with ‘‘the dauntless spirit of resolution ?”’ 
Ida had reached an important milestone in 
her career, a mingled yarn of toil and study, 
but she had no inclination to stop there. 
One milestone does not make a life, any 
more than one swallow makes a summer. 
We well know that one triumph is often a 
stepping-stone to another and a higher one. 
Is it possible to ‘‘hitch your wagon to a 
star?’’ In imagination, yes. That life 
may be our envy as well as our admiration, 
which is enriched by the fruits of gracious 
longing, where 
‘**Hope springs exultant on triumphant wing.” 


Through some kindly influence that tem- 
pered the current of Ida’s domestic life, like 
that which sometimes tempers the harsh 
wind, she was enabled to bid adieu to that 
prosaic business which the home exacted, 
with its weariness and worry, its depression 
and its drudgery, and to take a full course 
of instruction at a Normal School. After 
three years given to hard study she gained 
another triumph, this time winning the 
honors that grace a Normal graduate. Do 
you ask if this satisfied her ambition? Be 
not deceived. Her new diploma was but 
another weapon as an auxiliary in her 
peaceful warfare. Had she been dreaming 
about teaching all these years, and about 
the delightful prospect of presiding over a 
school of her own? Was the field of in- 
struction to be her grand sphere of activity, 
where honor and renown, if not worldly 
fortune, sometimes reward sublime en- 
deavor? Young women, reposing in the 
sunshine of hope, and warmed by the glow 
of ambition, are not inclined to take 
seriously these words of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes— 

‘* Uneasy lie the heads of all that rule, 

His worst of all whose kingdom is a school.” 

Tennyson pleasantly tells us that ‘‘in the 
Spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of love;’’ and when the closing 
school days come the Normal graduate’s 


fancy lightly turns to thoughts of teaching. 
No; not lightly, but seriously, anxiously. 
They are such stuff as her dreams are made 
of; and later on those delicious little ex- 
periences follow, with all their shades of 
variety, which are too often rounded with a 
sigh, if not with a tear. 
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Ida was ready to teach school. She was 
well equipped, wise, educated, intelligent, 
and endowed with force of character. All 
she lacked was er: She found a 
school immediately, of course, which was 
eager to welcome her with a most oe 
greeting! By no means. Fortune did not 
begin so quickly to lavish its favors on the 
young aspirant. That fickle thing, which 
is sometiues slow even to befriend the bold, 
seemed shy and backward, and a little 
choice of its precious smiles. It must be 
humored, even at the cost of a great reserve 
of patience; but sometimes it seems 
strangely partial. Why does success fly to 
some on agile wings, and drift to others 
with reluctant pace? 
One of the pleasures of life which the 
oung teacher invariably enjoys is the de- 
ightful task of looking for a school. She 
hies forth from the Normal armed with 
copious testimonials that capture the good 
will of all who read them. She scans the 
horizon of the school world; she writes 
letters innumerable; she fires her heart 
with fresh energy; she goes forth again and 
again in search of her soul’s desire with the 
enthusiasm of a modern Jason in quest of 
another golden fleece; she lays siege to such 
influences as may be tributary to her pur- 
pose; she visits directors with charming 
alacrity as though they were angels in dis- 
- always wearing a face wreathed with 

er sweetest smiles, and never failing to put 
‘her best foot foremost; and all in all she has 
a rare good time, so novel, so exciting. 
She may not always find that her paths are 
paths of pleasantness, leading through sun- 
shine to gladness, and there may now and 
then be something in her wanderings to dis- 
turb her peace of mind. Often she becomes 
as familiar with disappointments as with 
algebra and botany. She may have a pas- 
sion for astronomy, but the stars in her 
firmament of experience refuse to shine. 
So flee the weary days and cheerless nights, 
and what joy is hers when even a dim ray 
of hope penetrates the dreary gloom. Time 
and again she flits to the post-office, and 
when, instead of the stereotyped answer to 
her inquiry she receives a favorable letter 
from some secretary of a School Board, how 
her pulse-beats quicken. 

Ida had her tribulations. After many 
ups and downs, hopes and despairs, and 
vexations manifold, her vigilant efforts 
were at last rewarded. And what a reward! 
The school offered to her seemed to be un- 
related to some of the features that distin- 


guish a ripened civilization. There was 
nothing enchanting about it. Even the 
English language was reluctant to secure a 


foothold in the neighborhood, and it simply 
shared its privileges with another tongue. 
This increased the difficulty of giving in- 
struction and of imparting knowledge. 
The general conditions, both in and out of 
the school, were such as might have caused 
the stoutest natures to recoil. But the 
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young teacher felt that she had found her 
opportunity. In her lexicon there was no 
such word as falter. If she had tears she 
may not have allowed them to flow. If she 
became homesick the world knew it not. 
Trials of all sorts, great and small, vexed 
her pathway, but she strove courageously 
in that uncouth field of duty, occasionally 
resisting the untoward caprices of a rude 
and crude director with a will superior to 
his own. Is there anything in the wide 
world more repellant than a mean, narrow- 
minded school director who makes a show 
of his authority by tormenting a teacher 
with his displeasure, or irritating her with 
his wrath? How many sad hearts harbor 
the memory of pain inflicted by harsh 
treatment; and how many tender natures 
bear in silence the stings of unfriendly 
usage. Sympathy and _ consideration— 
what jewels these are! Kindness! thou art 
more precious than rubies. 

The welcome days of vacation came. Ida 
had performed her duties with great credit 
to herself, and her faithfulness was mani- 
fest. She worked right on, despite the 
difficulties she was obliged to encounter; 
and one reward she gained that was worthy 
of high appreciation—the praise and good 
report of her county superintendent. Her 
own feelings were in accord with his sym- 
pathetic advice, which determined her to 
try for some other school rather than remain 
there another term. 

Then began a second edition of the old 
endeavors which day after day claimed her 
time and attention, her patience and her 
unceasing vigilance. The outlook often 
seemed hopeless. One day I met the young 
teacher just after some new disappointment 
had left its sting, and although a forced 
smile lighted her face, I saw that the word 
‘hope’ was not written there, even in very 
small letters. I was not surprised when 
she said, with a disconsolate air, ‘‘I am 
almost discouraged.’’ But the plaints of 
discouragement are not so sad as the accents 
of despair. A few words of cheer and assur- 
ance were not without their soothing effect. 
To cheer is to help. 

Not long afterwards her best expectations 
were more than realized, and now she has 
charge of a school in the town of her adop- 
tion, and no one could have greater content, 
or be happier in her good work. 

Whether this true sketch relates to one 
particular case or equally to some other 
that may be similar to it in its essential 
details; whether it be the outline of one 
stern reality or another on the fitful stage or 
life, the fact remains that it teaches a whole- 
some lesson. It shows what may be accom- 
plished under trying and difficult circum- 
stances. It is a proof of the power that 


inheres in aspiring character. It testifies to 
the dominating force of a persevering soul. 
It shows what high merit there is in confi- 
dent energy; what value dwells in dauntless 
courage. what wealth of worth is coiled up 
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in wise determination. Fortitude has its 
victories. Merit exalts and onward it may 
press. It may not have such a ladder on 
which to climb as that which the patriarch 
saw in a dream, but hand in hand with 
earnest striving it may ascend round after 
round to higher levels, impelled by the in- 
spiring thought that there is always ‘‘ room 
at the top.’’ 


COURTESY IN CHILDREN. 








BY GRACE D. GOODWIN. 





EOPLE of other countries criticise 
with great severity, and with justice 
as well we are forced to admit, the beha- 
vior of American children. They are 
said to be the worst-mannered children of 
civilization, and we are pointed to the 
obedient German boy or the gentle Japa- 
nese girl by way of contrast. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, we all know scores of little 
ss aie and ladies, the products of re- 
ned homes and careful training. These 
are the children who are not permitted to 
make themselves terrible in public, and 
who are therefore overlooked in the gen- 
eralization. Upon such children as these 
the reputation of America is to rest, if we 
are not to be known as a nation of boors. 
This is the oak of the future, and it 
seems a far call from that to the acorn of 
the present, which consists in requesting 
your boy often to lift his hat as soon as he 
ceases to wear an elastic band under his 
chin, and to avoid using the coarse tones 
and coarser talk of the children. Each 
thing is so very small, the conflict over it 
is somejimes so disproportionately large, 
that it is well to remember the magnitude 
of the result. 

A brilliant preacher recently left the 
city pulpit which he had occupied but a 
short time, because, as one of his parish- 
ioners expressed it, ‘‘he had never 
learned little boy manners.’’ At table 
he was uncouth, in conversation abrupt, 
in general manner awkward and brusque, 
in personal habits careless, yet in the pul- 
pit he was a man of force, sincerity and 
intellectual ability. An old lady of 
ninety, when told of his failure, re- 
marked, ‘‘ If he had a mother, she is the 
one to blame.’’ 

It is truism to say that the incitement 
to courtesy in a child is courteous treat- 
ment of that child. An ill-mannered 
little guest in the household of a woman 
of many cares was won to much better 
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behavior in two weeks’ time by the appli- 
cation of this principle, and that without 
a word of fault-finding. The proverbs 
of all time insist that riches beget riches; 
love begets love; like begets like, says 
science; courtesy begets courtesy—let it 
stand so, for the analogies are conclusive. 

There are people who disdain to say, 
‘* Excuse me,’’ having hurt a child; who 
take child service for granted, omitting 
the ‘‘thank you”’ of recognition; there is 
here and there a pastor who overlooks the 
timid greeting of the child who saw him 
at dinner or tea when the minister was a 
welcome guest in the lad’s home. The 
boy remembers, pulls off his cap, and is 
amazed to see no response in the face he 
thought he knew. Then he goes home 
and says, defiantly: 

‘*Mamma, why should I take off my 
hat to Dr. B——? he doesn’t even look at 
me.’’ ‘The answer to this is difficult, to 
say the least. 

Coarse tones are more of a problem, for 
boys learn them from each other, and the 
healthy young animal exults in noise. 
It was wisely managed by the aunt of a 
bright lad of ten, who had been making 
day hideous with unearthly sounds, to 
the great discomfort of guests on the 
piazza. The opportunity for which the 
aunt was waiting came quickly; a lady 
near her said, ‘‘Why do you permit 
Francis to make such vulgar noises ?”’ 

The wise woman put her hand upon 
the shoulder of the listening boy, who 
beyond everything, aspired to be a man. 
** Francis is only a child,’’ she explained, 
‘and he does not realize how silly and ill- 
mannered this seems to grown people. 
When he outgrows his babyhood, he will 
not think of doing this.’’ 

Francis flushed and fled; his aunt told 
me she never heard the sounds repeated. 

Sometimes children seem simply per- 
verse, when there is something more be- 
hind. A well-trained small boy of eight 
was walking beside his father, who noticed 
with surprise that the child never lifted 
his hat, although he had been carefully in- 
structed. Inquiry, suggestion, command 
failed to reveal the secret of the obstinate 
discourtesy. At last it came out that his 
school teacher, a learned man, but a man 
whose half-Indian blood was to blame for 
his wholly barbaric manners, had forbid- 
den the children in his class to greet him 
or each other in the conventional fashion. 
The small boy, told at home to obey his 
teacher, was in a very hard place, and was 
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doing the best he could. Luckily for him 
and his future, he had a wise father, who 
saved punishment until he could gauge 
the need for it with accuracy. 

One thing more. It isa mistake to ex- 
pect children to conform perfectly to 
drawing-room convention; too much 
‘*manner’’ is as bad as too little ‘‘ man- 
ners.’’ The ordinary polite usages of 
the home should be the rule for every 
member of the household, great or small, 
and from great to small, as well as vice 
versa.—Congregationalist. 





FIFTY THOUSAND MEN IDLE. 





VERY wheel or stroke of commerce 
throughout the great Southern Pa- 
cific system of railroads and steamship 
lines was stopped for seven minutes dur- 
ing the burial of Collis P. Hunting- 
ton in New York. At the exact mo- 
ment when the clock struck 11 in New 
York, every hammer in all the shops 
ceased clanging, engines paused upon the 
rails and steamships floated lifelessly 
upon the water. In every city the offices 
remained closed all the morning, and no 
tickets were sold or other business trans- 
acted until after the remains of the once 
great railroad magnate were laid to rest. 
During the short suspension of business 
50,000 men in all sections of the United 
States remained idle. 

This is a remarkable tribute to the late 
president of one of the mightiest railway 
corporations in the world. Think what 
it meant to give the instructions in the 
first place, all by telegraph, then ten 
thousand watches and clocks were inter- 
preted by the one which struck the min- 
ute of his burial. It was the busiest 
hour of the day. Passenger and freight 
trains were rolling on their missions of 
commerce and pleasure, going East and 
West, North and South, to mine and me- 
tropolis; steamships were plowing their 
way in the waves of the sea and the quiet 
waters of river and bay; men and women 
were at typewriter and telegraph instru- 
ment; laborers were wielding pick and 
sledge, when suddenly, while all the rest 
of the world went on with busy hum of 
industry, there was absolute stillness on 
track and deck, in office and shop. Not 
a blow was struck, not a word was spoken. 

Whata lesson! Of the 50,000 men and 


women not 1,000, probably, had ever 
seen Mr. Huntington, and yet the other 
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49,000 also stood with bowed head while 
the tenement out of which the personality 
had departed was returned to the earth. 
And yet Mr. Huntington did less for 
these 50,000 men and women than Hor- 
ace Mann, David P. Page, Mary Lyon, 
Newton Bateman, John D. Philbrick, 
Henry Barnard, Thomas H. Burrowes, 
James P. Wickersham or E. A. Sheldon did 
for many times 50,000 men and women in 
their childhood. Will the day ever come 
when for a few minutes all the school 
children of the land shall be silent, with 
bowed heads, on the birthday anniver- 
sary of each of these educational leaders? 
Shall Ameriea keep silence in honor of a 
man whose powe1 was chiefly financial, 
and have no honors for those whose leg- 
acy is intellectual, moral and spiritual ? 
The teachers of the land must answer.— 
N. E. Journal of Education. 


_— 
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GLAZED PAPERS, EFFECT UPON 
THE EYESIGHT. 








OT only the wearing qualities of 
modern paper, but the effect of 
glazed papers upon the eyesight has very 
largely occupied the attention of scien- 
tists of late. The latter question more 
especially seems to have been considered 
by a commission of German medical men, 
and their conclusions, if not startling, are 
sound. One examines the causes of the 
changes in general reading and writing 
habits of the nation, and explains that in 
the earlier part of the century the old rag 
papers then in use both for writing and 
printing purposes were mostly of a dull 
gray or blue color, and were coarse 
grained so that thick letters had to be 
used by writers with quill pens or by 
printers on their old slow presses. With 
the introduction of more modern fibres, 
paper received a smoother surface, steel 
pens could be employed, and the printing 
paper could travel over quicker printing 
presses. The fashion for brilliant colors 
and elaborate type-setting has been 
carried to such a state of perfection that 
a reflection is often created which could 
never arise from a rougher surface. 

It is interesting to note the effect upon 
the reader’s eye. In the old books or 
letters, with a mild and soothing light, 
the surface contrasted easily with the 
thicker and darker type or writing char- 
acters; now the highly glazed surface 
offers reflections of the light, which, with 
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the more elaborate and thinner type, pro- 
duce a lot of shades and lights that are 
most trying, The paper has often to be 
turned into various directions to be seen 
more clearly, in order to distinguish the 
gray (or maybe other shades) of the type 
from the shining white of the paper. 
This is similar in effect to the result in 
trying to decipher writing in the dusk. 
An experiment will soon prove this. 
Take an old edition, and a new magazine 
on highly glazed paper, and compare the 
sensation in the eye after reading. 

It is therefore proposed that inspectors 
of schools should order the use of sanitary 
paper for the eyes—that is, a glazed 
or highly-polished surface should be 
avoided, and the colors chosen should 
rather be gray or light blue, but no 
white, and, in fact, no brilliant colors at 
all. The type should be clear, simple, 
but not thin.—Press and Ink, 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 








NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 





N accordance with established custom, 

and in order better to enforce those 
beliefs and practices which tend most 
powerfully to advance the cause of pop- 
ular education and a civilization based 
on intelligent democracy, the National 
Educational Association, assembled in 
its thirty-ninth annual meeting, makes 
this declaration of principles. 

The common school is the highest hope 
of the nation. In developing character, in 
training intelligence, in diffusing in- 
formation, its influence is incalculable, 
In last resort the common school rests not 
upon statutory support, but upon the 


convictions and affections of the American . 


people. It seeks not to cast the youth 
of the country in a common mould, but 
rather to afford free play for individuality 
and for local needs and aims, while keep- 
iug steadily in view the common purpose 
of all education. In this respect it con- 
forms to our political organization, which 
binds together self-governing states into a 
nation, wherein each locality must bear 
the responsibility for those things which 
most concern its welfare and _ its 


comfort. A safe motto for the schol 
as for the state is: In essentials, unity; in 
non-essentials, liberty; in all things, 
charity. 

A democracy provides for the education 





of all its children. To regard the com- 
mon schools as schools for the unfor- 
tunate and the less well-to-do, and to 
treat them as such, isto strike a fatal 
blow at their efficiency and at democratic 
institutions; it is to build upclass dis- 
tinctions which have no proper place on 
American soil. The purpose of the 
American common school is to attract 
and to instruct the rich, as well as to 
provide forand to educate the poor. 
Within its walls American citizens are 
made, and no person can safely be ex- 
cluded from its benefits. 

What has served the people of the 
United States so well should be promptly 
placed at the service of those who, by the 
fortunes of war, have become our wards. 
The extension of the American common 
school system to Cuba, Puerto Rico and 
the Philippine Islands is an imperative 
necessity in order that knowledge may 
be generally diffused therein and that the 
foundation of social order and effective 
local self-government may be laid in pop- 
ular intelligence and morality. 

The provisions of law for the civil 
government of Puerto Rico indicate that 
it is the intention of the Congress of the 
United States to increase the responsi- 
blities of the Bureau of Education. We 
earnestly urge upon the Congress the 
wisdom and advisability of reorganizing 
the Bureau of Education upon broader 
lines: of erecting it into an independent 
department ona plane with the Depart- 
ment of Labor; of providing a proper 
compensation for the Commissioner of 
Education; and of so constituting the 
Department of Education that while its 
invaluable function of collating and 
diffusing information be in no wise im- 
paired, it may be equipped to exercise 
effective oversight of the educational 
systems of Alaska and of the several 
islands now dependent upon us, as well as 
to make some provision for the education 
of the children of the tens of thousands of 
white people domiciled in the Indian 
Territory, but who are without any 
educational opportunities whatever. 
Such reorganization of the Bureau of 
Education and such extension of its 
functions we believe to be demanded by 
the highest interests of the people of the 
United States, and we respectfully but 
earnestly ask the Congress to make 
provision for such reorganization and 
extension at their next session. The 
action so strongly recommended will in 
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no respect contravene the principle that 
it is one of the recognized functions of 
the National government to encourage 


and to aid, but not to control, the 
educational instrumentalities of the 
country. 


We note with satisfaction the rapid 
extension of provision for adequate 
secondary and higher education, as wellas 
for technical, industrial and commercial 
training. National prosperity and our 
economic welfare in the years to come 
will depend in no small measure upon 
the trained skill of our people, as well as 
upon their inventiveness, their persist- 
ence, and their general information. 

Every safeguard thrown about the 
profession of teaching, and every provi- 
sion for its proper compensation, has our 
cordial approval. Proper standards— 
both general and _professional—for 
entrance upon the work of instruction, 
security of tenure, decent salaries, and a 
systematic pension system, are indispens- 
able if the schools are to attract and to 
hold the service of the test men and 
women ofthe United States; and the 
nation can afford to place its children in 
the care of none but the best. 

. We welcome the tendency on the part 
of colleges and scientific schools to co-ope- 
rate in formulating and administering the 
requiremeuts foradmission to their several 
courses of instruction, and we rejoice that 
this Association has consistently thrown 
its influence in favor of this policy, and 
has indicated how, in our judgment, it 
may best be entered upon. We see in 
this movement a most important step 
toward lightening the burdens which now 
rest upon so many secondary schools, and 
are confident that only good results will 
follow its success. 

The efficiency of a school system is to 
be judged by the character and the 
intellectual power of its pupils, and not 
by their ability to meet a series of 
technical tests. The place of the formal 
examination in education is distinctly 
subordinate to that of teaching, and its 
use as the sole test of teaching is unjusti- 
fiable. 

We renew our pledge to carry on the 
work of education entrusted to us in a 
spirit which shall be not only non- 
sectarian and non-political, but which 
shall accord with the highest ideals of 
our national life aud character. With 
the continued and effective support of 
public opinion and of the press for the 
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work of the schools, higher and lower 
alike, we shall enter upon the new cen- 
tury with the high hope born of successful 
experience and of perfect confidence in 
American policies and institutions. 


— 
oe 


A DEAD FOGY. 








T is pleasing for an agent, as he intro- 
spects at the close of the school year, 
that he feels more confidence in obtaining 
subscriptions to Zhe School Journal than 
he did formerly. The persons who are 
addressed are mainly superintendents, 
principals and the leading teachers, and 
there is oftentimes a heartiness in the 
greeting one gets that is in contrast with 
the coldness once so apparent. Yes, there 
is progress, but there is no small number 
who are unwilling to subscribe because 
they take no interest in anything outside 
of their own school-room. 

I called on a superintendent last fall 
and was told by him that he ‘‘ had no use 
for an educational paper.”’ 

‘* But some of your teachers subscribe, 
don’t they?”’ 

‘* Yes, there is Miss A. over in 
school, she takes the /us¢itute.’’ 

‘* What sort of a teacher is she?’’ 

‘* Probably the most likely in the lot. 
Then Miss B. takes 7he Primary School.” 

** What kind of a teacher is she?’’ 

‘* A very promising teacher.’’ 

** Do you think it is of benefit for them 
to take those papers ?’”’ 

‘*See here, young man, I see what you 
want. Go ahead, put me on your list.’’ 

But not all are like this man. I called 
last spring on a principal who had been 
at work for sixteen years; he said he got 
sample copies of the papers and there are 
good things in them, ‘‘ but I guess I 
won’t subscribe.’’ I tried to have him 
see that teachers should encourage a 
teacher’s paper, but all in vain. 

I stopped at a drug store to wait for the 
train and found the druggist was a mem- 
ber of the school board. He was quite 
outspoken when he found I had been to 
the school; the principal was a ‘‘dead 
fogy, just the same as when he first came 
here, he needs dynamite,’’ etc. 

I turned the conversation on Miss A, 
‘*She’s a bright one.’’ Of Miss B. he re- 
marked: ‘‘We need moresuch.’’ I went 
away convinced that the really bright 
men and women in the schools take edu- 
cational papers.—/V. Y. School Journal. 
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THE MIDDLE OF THINGS. 





sss SOMETIMES think,” said a bright 
woman the other day to a friend, 
‘‘that I would like to beg my bread for 
a day, or be cast alone upon a desert isl- 
and from a terrible wreck, or have some 
such deep and high experience. Of 
course, we would all like to be kings or 
queens, or geniuses, or successful ex- 
plorers, and that sort of thing; but what 


I mean is, that if I couldn’t have a ; 


unique experience of joy, I would rather 
have a unique experience of trouble than 
just be forever in the middle of things as 
Iam. I’m neither rich nor poor, neither 
very happy nor very miserable; everything 
about my lot is just average, and I al- 
ways did hate averages !”’ 

‘* You ungrateful creature !’’ said her 
friend, smiling. ‘‘I can quote Shake- 
speare and the Bible to prove that you 
have the earthly lot most to be desired 
and prayed for. ‘Give me neither pov- 
erty or riches’ was what Agur prayed, 
and Solomon the Wise quoted approv- 
ingly. And ‘ happiness is situated in the 
mean,’ you know, and never in the ex- 
tremes.”’ 

‘* Yes, I know all that. People in the 
middle of things escape reactions, and re- 
actions are wretched things for the 
nerves, I grant you. But all the same, 
it is crushing for me to realize that the 
heights and depths of life are not for me. 
Wonldn’t you like, yourself, to be the 
Caliph of Bagdad? or a famous singer? 
or the man who finds the North Pole? I 
love Henry and the children dearly, but 
Henry hasn’t the slightest impulse to find 
the North Pole, and I know in my heart 
of hearts that not one of the children is 
ever going to be a genius.” 

‘‘That’s extremely lucky for you. I 
might like to be a caliph just for a few 
days (though hot weather and no drain- 
age and musky perfumes and dirt and 
diamonds, which are the usual surround- 
ings of a caliph, are not my ideal of life), 
but I certainly would not want to be the 
wife or mother of a genius for half an 
hour even—and you wouldn’t either, my 
dear.”’ 

‘* Well, of course, it is always better to 
be the genius oneself, rather than a near 
relation. But so much of life—of the 
world—is closed forever to the average 
eye. That’s what I feel.’’ 

‘* You needn’t, then,’’ said her friend, 
decidedly. ‘‘ The real experience of real 








life is found in the middle. Haven’t you 
often noticed how a very rich man or 
woman is cut off from human fellowship 
to a remarkable extent? I'm not sure 
that all the luxury the rich enjoy makes 
up for the fact that they can’t under- 
stand most of the experiences of the race. 
One of mv acquaintances—a very rich 
woman—told me, with a perfectly serious 
air, the other day, that there was no such 
thing as gratitude in the world. ‘If I 
give anything tu people,’’ she said, ‘they 
expect more next time; if I don’t give, 
they are injured and angry. ‘True grati- 
tude may exist, but I have never seen it.’ 
Very likely she never had. A rich man 
or woman is always afraid of being mar- 
ried for money. They cannot be quite 
sure of their friends, on the same account. 
Ennui is a characteristic disease of 
wealthy people, and no wonder. 

‘* They can never know the full enjoy- 
ment of spending money, because they 
never have to strain and economize and 
save before they spend. They sit on 
cushions, and never know the healthy 
joys of struggle and contrivance. Cer- 
tainly, with a gold spoon in one’s mouth 
from birth, one is hopelessly cut off from 
the joys of having 

‘ sighed deep, laughed free, 
Starved, feasted, despaired, been happy,’ 
as Browning puts it. And the very poor 
are just as much out of it, to use a slang 
phrase. Life is reduced to such simple 
terms with them that only the elementary 
experiences are left. Then, taking rich 
and poor together, they make a very 
small proportion out of all the world. 
The person in the middle of things 
knows how tbe other half lives, and 
more—he knows how nine-tenths of the 
world lives, at least. With only one- 
tenth, or less, of human experience 
closed to it, I think the average eye has 
a pretty wide range of vision, after all.’’ 

‘“You seem to put it convincingly,”’ 
responded the complainant, ‘‘ but isn’t 
that one-tenth of the world’s field just 
the most interesting part? The average 
nine-tenths is stupid enough, I’m sure.”’ 

‘“That depends. The North Pole is 
only interesting because nobody has seen 
it. Our own Atlantic coast was once just 
the same wondrous goal for every daring 
explorer, and now that it has been set- 
tled and civilized, it ought to have more 
of human interest than itever had. A 
desert island with only one castaway 
upon it can not begin to be the field of as 
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many hopes and fears and joys and 
anguishes as an average city block. 
And as for geniuses, why are they fam- 
ous—why, because they express what 
the majority of the race feels. They 
don’t express it adequately, either—for 
as Holmes says somewhere, ‘there are 
times in which every active mind feels 
itself above any and all human books,’ 
and he adds that, ‘the man who is never 
conscious of any state of feelieg or of in- 
tellectual effort entirely beyond expres- 
sion by any form of words whatsoever, is 
a mere creature of language.’ It isn’t 
the middle of things that is stupid; it 
is—’’ 

‘‘The person who decries the middle 
of things—meaning me,’’ was the laugh- 
ing reply. ‘‘ Well, your impassioned re- 
marks are not wasted; I will try to live 
up to my opportunities hereafter, and 
moderate my longings for desert islands, 


boundless riches, and the North Pole. I: 


suppose that if I were on a desert island, 
I would have just the same craving for 
a three-story furnace-heated city house 
that I have now for adventure—don’t 
you believe so?”’ 

‘* Most certainly,’’ said the friend, with 
a twinkle in hereye. ‘‘ That is part of 
being the average person.’’ And the dis- 
cussion ended in a laugh.—ZJn/erior. 
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HE official announcement of the total 

population of the United States for 
1900 is 76,295,220, of which 74,627,907 
are contained in the forty-five States pre- 
senting approximately the population to 
be used for apportionment purposes. 
There is a total of 134,158 Indians not 
taxed. The population in 1890, with 
which the aggregate population of the 
present census should be compared, was 
63,069,756. ‘Taking the 1890 population 
as a basis, there has been a gain in popu- 
lation of 13,225 464 during the past ten 
years, representing an increase of nearly 
21 per cent. 

Following is the official announcement 
of the population of the United States in 
1900 by States. In the figures the first 
column represents the census for 1900, 
and the second for 1890; the third, when 
given, represents the number of Indians 
not taxed : 

Alabama. . . 1,828,697 1,513,017 
Arkansas. . . 1,311,564 1,128,179 
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California . . 1,485,053 1,208,130 1,549 
Colorado... 539,700 412,198 597 
Connecticut.. 908,355 746,278 
Delaware... 184,735 168,493 
Florida... . 528,542 391,422 
Georgia... . . 2,216,329 1,837,353 
EGeme. «2 ss 161,771 84,385 2,297 
Illinois .. . . 4,821,550 3,826,351 
Indiana... . 2,516,463 2,192,404 
Iowa. ... . 2,231,829 1,911,896 
Kansas .. . . 1,469,496 1,427,096 
Kentucky . . 2,147,174 1,858,635 
Louisiana... . 1,381,627 1,118,587 
Maine .... 694,366 661,086 
Maryland.. . 1,189,946 1,042.390 
Massachusetts 2,805,346 2,238,943 
Michigan . . 2,419,782 2,093,889 , 
Minnesota . . 1,751,395 1,301,827 1,768 
Mississippi .. 1,551,372 1,289,600 
. Missouri . . . 3,107,117 2,679,184 
Montana... 243,289 132,159 10;746 
Nebraska... 1,068,901 1,058,910 
Nevada ... 42,334 45,761 1,665 
N. Hampshire 411,588 376,530 
New Jersey. . 1,883,669 1,444,933 
- New York . . 7,266,009 5,997,853 4,7I1 
North Carolina 1,891,992 1,617,947 
North Dakota. 319,040 182,719 4,692 
Ohio... . . 4,157,545 3,672,316 
Oregon... . 413,532 313,767 
Pennsylvania. 6,301,365 5,258,014 
Rhode Island. 428,556 345,506 
S. Carolina. . 1,340,312 1,151,149 
South Dakota. 401,559 328,808 10,923 
Tennessee . . 2,022,723 1,767,518 
Texas ... . 3,048,828 2,235,523 
Pr 276,565 207,905 1,472 
Vermont... 343,641 332,422 
Virginia . . . 1,854,184 1,655,980 
Washington . 517,672 349.390 2,531 
West Virginia. 958900 762,794 
Wisconsin . . 2,068,963 1,686,880 1,657 
Wyoming .. 92,531 60,705 
Total, forty-five 
States . . . 74,627,907 62,116,811 44,167 
Territories, etc.: « 
Alaska, est. . 44,000 32,052 
Arizona ... 122,212 59,620 24,644 
Dist. of Col. . 288,718 230,392 
Hawaii... . 154,001 89,990 
Indian Ter. . 391,960 180,182 56,033 
New Mexico . 193,778 153,593 
Oklahoma .. 398,245 61,835 5,927 
Persons in the 
service of the 
United States 
stationed 
abroad (esti- 
mated)... . 84,400 
Indians, etc.,on 
Indian reser- 
vations except 
Indian Terri- 
os re 145 281 
Total for 
seven Terri- 
tories,etc.. . 1,667,313 952,945 89,541 
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The Alaska figures are derived from 
partial data only, and all returns from 
Alaska and for certain military organiza- 
tions stationed abroad, principally in the 
Philippines, have not yet been received. 
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CHINESE EDUCATION. 








HERE is no public school system 
in China. Only the well-to-do or 
wealthy have the advantage of education 
except in those places where the mission- 
aries have established schools. At the 
age of six the Chinese boy begins his 
school life. The girl has practically no 
education; about one per cent. of the 
feminine population can read. On enter- 
ing school the boy presents his teacher 
with a gift, at the same time bowing his 
head to the floor three times, which sig- 
nifies respect and obedience. He next 
burns incense before a tablet containing 
the names of Confucius. Then he is 
ready to begin lessons. His primer is 
two thousand years old. It contains 
many proverbs that the pupil is obliged 
to learn. In fact, the whole system of 
Chinese education is one of rote. Thou- 
sands of young men in China can repeat 
for days the sayings of Mencius and Con- 
fucius. 

The walls of the school rooms are usu- 
ally decorated with scrolls, upon which 
are pictures and writings, quotations from 
the ancient sages. Each pupil has a 
small table, an ink-stone and a brush; 
with these he learns to write. The task 
of learning to read and write the Chinese 
language is not aneasy one. The alpha- 
bet has 214 root characters. There are 
about 40,000 words in the language,-but 
only a small part of these are known to 
any except the most highly educated. 
The pupils are taught that there are three 
great powers: heaven, earth and man; 
that China is the only great nation of the 
earth, and that foreigners should be de- 
spised. Filial piety is emphasized from 
the first day of school to the last. 

Missionaries in China have given es- 
pecial attention to the educational prob- 
lem ever since they have been in the 
country. The schools started by them 
are well attended, for every Chinaman 
considers the ability to read an honor. 
Moreover, there are no charges for tuition, 
as these schools are supported by the 
beneficence of friends in America. Geog- 
taphy, physiology, history and astron- 
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omy are taught from books which the 
missionaries have prepared themselves, 
or have selected with care from the works 
of the Chinese sages. 

In the elementary schools native teach- 
ers are employed under the supervision of 
the missionaries. From day schools the 
pupils go to the boarding or high schools 
and pursue a five-year course of study. 
This includes Chinese classics, mathema- 
tics, history, science and books on the 
Bible. From the high schools entrance 
may be made to the colleges or theologi- 
cal seminaries, where the studies are 
much the same as in similar institutions 
in America. 

That these and other Christian schools 
in the empire have not been without their 
influence is attested by the uprising of 
the more liberal people against the mani- 
festations of conservatism shown in the 
Boxer movement of the north.—/. Y. 
School Journal. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT, SENIOR. 








FATHER OF VICE-PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 





O* the rocky point of Lake Wahwaskesh, 

in Canada, across from the point where 
I have been idling in my canoe all morning, 
there stood once a giant pine, a real mon- 
arch of the forest. The winter storms laid 
it low, and its skeleton branches harass the 
inlet, reaching half-way across. Perched 
on the nearest one a choleric red squirrel 
has been scolding me quite a half an hour 
for intruding where I was not wanted. But 
its abuse is wasted; my thoughts were far 
away. From the roots of the fallen tree a 
sturdy young pine has sprung, straight and 
shapely, fair to look at. The sight of the 
two, the dead and the living, made me think 
of two at home who loved the wildwood 
well. Father and son, they bore but one 
name, known to us all—Theodore Roosevelt. 
‘Fhere came to my mind the pronunciamento 
of some one which I had just read in a New 
York newspaper, that Theodore Roosevelt’s 
day was soon spent, and other less recent 
deliverances to the same effect. And it oc- 
curred to me that these good people had 
pomeny never heard the story of the other 

heodore, the Governor’s father, or else had 
forgotten it. So, for the benefit of the pro- 
souls who are always shaking their 

eads at the son, predicting that he will not 
last, I tell the story here again. They will 
have no trouble in making out the bearing 
of it on their pet concern. And they will 
note that the father ‘‘ lasted’’ well, which 
was giving the community in which he 
lived a character to be proud of. He did 
more. ‘‘He grewon us continually,”’ said 


one who had known him well, ‘‘ until we 
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wondered with a kind of awe for what great 
purpose he had been put among us.’’ The 
people ‘‘resolved’’ at his untimely death 
that it‘ ‘involved a loss of moral power and 
executive efficiency which no community 
can well spare.’’ 

Theodore Roosevelt was a glass importer 
in Maiden Lane, having taken over the 
business after his father, Cornelius. The 
Roosevelts had always borne an honored 
named in New York. Two of the sons of 
Jacob Roosevelt, who in the early part of 
the last century bought land ‘‘in the swamp 
near the cripple bush’’ and had the street 
that still bears the family name cut through, 
were Aldermen when the name meant some- 
thing. Isaac Roosevelt was a delegate to 
the Continental Congress. He had been 
the right-hand man of Governor Moore in 
organizing the New York hospital corpora- 
tion and President of the Board of Gover- 
nors. Organizers they ever were, doers of 
things, and patriots to a man. It was a 
Roosevelt who started the first bank in New 
York and was its first president. Theodore 
came honestly by the powers which he 
turned to such account for his city when it 
needed him. He had in him the splendid 
physical endurance, the love of a fight in 
the cause of right and the clear head of his 
Dutch ancestors, plus the profound devo- 
tion that ‘‘ held himself and all he had at 
the service of humanity.’’ With such an 
equipment a college education matters 
little. Theodore’s father thought it might 
spoil his boys, and took no chances. But 
exclusion of college did not mean to them 
loss of culture. That was their birthright. 

The war came, with its challenge to the 
youth of the land. I fancy that Theodore 
Roosevelt fought and won a harder fight in 
staying home than many a one who went. 
There were reasons why he should stay, 
good reasons, and he stayed. But if he 
could not fight for his country, he could at 
least back up those who did. He set him- 
self at once to develop practical plans of 
serving them. He helped raise and equip 
regiments that went out—the first coiored 
one among them; he joined in organizing 
the Union League Club, the strong patriotic 
centre of that day; he worked with the 
Loyal Publication Society, which was doing 
a great educational work at a time when 
there was much ignorance as to the large 
issues of the conflict; he had a hand in the 
organization of the Sanitary Commission 
that saw to the comfort of the soldiers in 
the field. And when he had made sure that 
they were well fed and cared for, he turned 
his attention to those who were left behind. 
It was then he did the work for which he 
and his colleagues received the thanks of 
the Legislature of the State in joint session, 
much to its own credit. 

Many of the soldiers’ families were suffer- 
ing for bread, while they wasted it by the 
cart-load in the army. The Government 
paid millions each month to the men, only 
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to see the money squaudered in riotous liv- 
ing at the sutlers’ tents. Very little of it, 
if any, ever reached home. There were 
enough to offer to start it out, but the 
chances were greatly against its getting 
there. The sutler who sold forbidden rum 
in hollow loaves or imitation Bibles was not 
one to stop at a little plain robbery. The 
money was lost or wasted, the families 
starved, and the morale of the army suf- 
fered. Mr. Roosevelt drafted a bill to estab- 
lish ‘‘ allotment commissions,’’ and took it 
to Washington. It wasa plain measure, au- 
thorizing commissioners appointed for each 
State to receive such a proportion of the sol- 
dier’s pay as he wished to send home, and 
to forward it without cost or risk to him. 
He simply gave notice how much he wanted 
the wife to have, for instance; the General 
Government handed the amount to them, 
and they saw that she got it. But it was 
not plain sailing to get the bill passed. 
The men who were robbing the soldier de- 
nounced it as a swindle. Congressmen 
rated it a ‘‘ bankers’ job,’’ unable to under- 
stand why ~ | one should urge a bill at 
much personal inconvenience when ‘‘ there 
was nothing in it’’ for him. The bill pro- 
vided for unsalaried commissioners. But 
Mr. Roosevelt persisted. In the end, after 
three months of hard work, he got his bill 
through. President Lincoln, who under- 
stood, appointed Theodore Roosevelt, Wil- 
liam E. Dodge and Theodore B. Bronson, 
the commissioners from New York. They 
went to work at once. 

It was midwinter. During the first three 
months of 1862 they traveled from camp to 
camp, visiting the eighty regiments New 
York had in the field, and putting the mat- 
ter to them personally. In the saddle often 
all day, they stood afterward in the cold and 
mud sometimes half the night, explaining 
and persuading, bearing insults and sneers 
from many of those they wished to bene- 
fit. The story of that winter’s campaign 
is a human document recommended to the 
perusal of the pessimist and the head- 
shakers of any day. They had soon to 
give up the plea that they received no pay 
or their services, ‘‘ because it aroused only 
suspicion.’’ But they did not quit on that 
account. There was this thing to be done, 
by such means as they could. They learned 
when any one asked how they benefited by 
it, to tell them that it was none of their 
business. ‘‘The money docs not come out 
of your pocket: if we are satisfied, what 
is it to you?’’ They won their fight, as 
they were bound to, saved thousands of 
homes, and raised the tone of the army in 
spite of snubs and predictions of failure. 
Even their own city sent rival commission- 
ers into the field at one time, discrediting 
their work and their motives. 

Other States heard of the great things 
done in New York, and followed suit. Great 
good resulted. In New York alone, the 


amount saved to those in dire need of it ran 
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up in the millions. It is recorded of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt that through it all he never 
lost his temper or his sunny belief in his 
fellow-men whom he had set out to serve. 
Conscious zeal did not sour him. It iseasy 
to believe the statement that it was he who, 
with a friend, persuaded President Lincoln 
to replace Simon Cameron with Stanton in 
the War Department. That lonely man 
had few enough of his kind about him. At 
a time when the camps were gloomy and 
the outlook dark, it was Roosevelt who got 
up the—I came near saying the round- 
robin to his countrymen; it is not always 
an easy — to keep the two Theodores 
apart, But that was not what was wanted 
at that time; it was a message of cheer from 
home, and it came in the shape of a giant 
Thanksgiving dinner sent from the North 
to the Army of the Potomac. Veterans re- 
member it well, and how it revived the flag- 
ging spirits and put heart into things, 
though grumblers were not wanted to dub 
it fantastical. Mr. Roosevelt got that up. 
He collected the funds, and, with his mar- 
velous faculty for getting things done, 
made it the rousing success it was. Per- 
haps it is not a great thing to give a din- 
ner; but just then it was the one thing to 
be done, and he did it. Then, when the 
fight was over, he had a hand in organizing 
the Protective War Claims Association, 
which collected the dues of crippled vet- 
erans and of the families of the dead with- 
out charge, and saved them from the fangs 
of the sharks. It was at Mr. Roosevelt’s 
house that the Soldiers’ Employment Bu- 
reau was organized, which did so much to- 
ward absorbing into the population again 
the vast army of men who were in danger 
of becoming dependent, and helped them 
preserve their self-respect. 

That issue was not so easily met, how- 
ever. The heritage of a great war was upon 
the land. The community was being rap- 
idly pauperized. Vast sums of money were 
wasted on ill-considered charity. Fraud 
was rampant. Mr. Roosevelt set about 
weeding it out by organizing the city’s 
charities. We find him laboring as a mem- 
ber of a ‘‘committee of nine,’’ with Protest- 
ants, Jews and Roman Catholics, to ferret 
out and arraign the institutions ‘‘ existing 
only to furnish lazy managers with a liv- 
ing.’’? He became the Vice-President of the 
State Charities Aid Association, a member 
of the Board of United Charities, and finally 
the head of the State Board of Charities, for 
the creation of which he had long striven. 
Wherever there was a break to be repaired, 
a leak to be stopped, there he was. He 
founded a hospital and dispensary for the 
treatment of hopeless spine and hip dis- 
eases. He pleaded, even on his death-bed, 


for rational treatment of the unhappy lun- 
atics in the city’s hospitals; for a farm 
where the boys in the House of sone 
might be fitted for healthy country life; 
for responsibble management for the State’s 
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| Orphan Asylum, for decent care of va- 








grants, for improved tenements. In all he 
did he was sensibly practical and whole- 
somely persistent. When he knew a 
thing to be right, it had to be done, and 
usually was done. With all that, he knew 
how to allow for differences of opinion in 
others who were as honest as he. Those 
who were not, expected no quarter and got 
none. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s good sense showed him 
early that the problem of pauperism with 
which he was battling could not be run 
down. It had to be headed off, if the fight 
was to be won. So he became Charles 
Loring Brace’s most energetic backer in 
his fight for the children. He was a 
trustee of the Children’s Aid Society, 
and never in all the years missed a Sunday 
evening with the boys in the Eighteenth 
Street lodging-house which was his partic- 
ular charge. He knew them by name, and 
was their friend and adviser. And they 
loved him. When he lay dying, they 
bought rosebnds with their spare pennies, 
and sent them to his house. Many atime 
he had come from the country with armfuls 
of flowers forthem. The little lame Italian 
girl for whom he had bought crutches wrote 
him with infinite toil a tear-stained note to 
please get well and come to see her. His 
sympathy with poverty and suffering was 
instinctive and instant. One day of the 
seven he gave, however driving at the 
office, to personal work among the poor, 
visiting them at their homes. It was nota 
penance with him, but, he used to say, one 
of his chief blessings. He was rich, and 
gave liberally, but always with sense. He 
was a reformer of charity methods, as of bad 
political methods in his own fold. 

Church, mission and Sunday-school had 
in him a staunch supporter. He was a con- 
stant contributor with counsel and purse to 
the work of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. I like to think that the key to all 
he was and did is in the answer he gave his 
pastor when once the latter said that he 
liked his name Theodore, with its meaning, 
‘*a gift of God.’”’ ‘*‘ Why may we not,”’ re- 
= Mr. Roosevelt, ‘‘change it about a 

it and make it ‘a gift to God?’’’ Noman 
could have said it unless he meant just 
that. And, meaning it, his life must be ex- 
actly what it was. 

This is the picture we get of him: aman 
of untiring energy, of my ag industry, 
the most valiant fighter in his day for the 
right, and the winner of his fights. Mr. 
Brace said of him that it would be 
difficult to mention any good thing at- 
tempted in New York in twenty years in 
which he did not have a hand. With it 
all he enjoyed life as few, and with cause: 
he never neglected a duty. He drove a 
four-in-hand in the Park, sailed a _ boat, 
loved the woods, shared in every ath- 
letic sport, and was the life and soul of 
every company. At forty-six he was as 
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strong and active as at sixteen, his youth- 
ful ideas as undimmed. I havehad to suffer 
many taunts in my days on account of my 
hero of fiction, John Halifax, from those 
who never founda man so good. I have 
been happier than they, it seems. But per- 
haps they did not know him when they 
saw him. Some of them must have known 
Theodore Roosevelt, and he was just such a 
one. He would go to a meeting of dignified 
citizens to discuss the gravest concerns of 
the city or of finance, with a sick kitten in 
his coat-pocket, which he had picked up in 
the street and was pileting to some safe 
harbor. His home-life was  what—you 
might expect of sucha man. His children 
worshiped him. A score of times I have 
heard his son sigh when, as Governor or 
Police Commissioner, he had accomplished 
something for whick his father had striven 
and paved the way, ‘‘How I wish father 
were here and could seeit !’’ His testimony 
of filial love completes the picture. ‘‘Fa- 
ther was,’’ he said to me, ‘‘ the finest man 
I ever knew, and the happiest.”’ 

His power of endurance was as extraor- 
dinary as his industry. In the last winter 
of his life, when he was struggling with a 
mortal disease, his daily routine was to rise 
at 8.30, and, after the morning visit to his 
mother, which he never on any account 
omitted, to work at the office till six. The 
evening was for his own and for his friends 
until eleven o’clock, after which he usually 
worked at his desk until tor2a.m. Sev- 
eral years before he had had to give up his 
father’s business to attend to the many pri- 
vate trusts that sought him as his influence 

rew in the community. A hundred public 
interests demanded his aid besides. He 
helped to organize the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art and the Museum of Natural 
Sciences, and kept a directing hand upon 
them up to his death. When mismanage- 
ment of the American department at the 
Vienna Exhibition caused scandal and the 
retirement of the directors, it was Mr. 
Roosevelt who straightened out things. 
Were funds to be raised for a charity, he 
was ever first in demand. His champion- 
ship of any cause was proof enough that 
it was good. His sunny temper won every- 
body over. ‘‘I never saw him come into 
my Office,’’ said a friend about him, ‘“‘ but 
I instinctively took down my check-book.”’ 
He surrendered at sight. 

The news of his death, on February 9, 
1878, came home to thousands with a sense 
of personal bereavement. Though he was 
but a private citizen, flags flew at half-mast 
all over the city. Rich and poor followed 
him to the grave, and.the children whose 
friend he had been wept over him. In 
the report of the meetings held in his 
memory one catches the echo of a nature 
rarely blending sweetness with strength. 
They speak of his staunch integrity and de- 
votion to principle; his unhesitating de- 
nunciation of wrong in every form; his 
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chivalric championship of the weak and op- 
pressed wherever found; his scorn of mean- 
ness; his generosity that knew no limit ot 
sacrifice; his truth and tenderness; his care- 
ful, sound judgment; his unselfishness, and 
his bright, sunny nature that won all hearts. 
The Union League Club resolved ‘‘ that his 
life was a stirring summons to the men of 
wealth, of culture and of leisure in the com- 
munity toa more active participation in pub- 
lic affairs’’ as a means of saving the State. 

Four years later his son Theodore was 
elected to the Assemby, and entered upon 
the career of public service which, by his 
exercise of the qualities that made his father 
beloved, has set him in the Governor’s chairof 
his State and made him the candidate of his 
party for the next to the highest office in the 
land. Other monument the people have 
never built to the memory of the first Theo- 
dore; but I fancy they could have chosen 
none that would have pleaséd him more, and 
I am quite sure that he is here to see it. 

This is the story, fiot of a people in its 
age-long struggle for righteousness, but of 
a single citizen who died before he had at- 
tained his forty-eighth year, and it is the 
material out of which real civic greatness is 
made. I knowof none in all the world that 
lasts better, prophets of evil and pessimists 
generally to the coutrary notwithstanding. 
—Jacob A. Riis, in The Outlook. 
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ONE of the most active and earnest 
directors in Venango county is Mr. C. D. 
Phipps, of Rocky Grove. A short time 
ago his friends and neighbors, recogniz- 
ing his great service to the community, 
gave him a surprise party, of which the 
Franklin Lvening News speaks thus 
pleasantly: ‘‘On Friday evening Mr. C. 
D. Phipps was tendered a party by his 
host of friends and relatives that proved 
to be one of the most enjoyable affairs 
socially ever given at Rocky Grove. Mr. 
Phipps was calléd by telephone to the 
residence of Hon. Henry F. James, and 
during his absence his house was filled 
with directors, ex-directors, school teach- 
ers and ex-teachers, personal friends and 
friends of education in the vicinity. When 
he returned he found not only guests, but 
a number of beautiful and appropriate 
gifts, among them a reading glass from 
Mr. Adams, of Reno, and a fine engrav- 
ing from the directors and teachers. 
Director H. A. Culp made the presen- 
tation speech and Mr. Phipps responded 
in a neat little address. Talks were also 
made by Hon. H. F. James, Rev. Rishel 
and Superintendent Ladds, with singing, 
instrumental music and recitations, ice 
cream, fruits and coffee, and a good time 
for everybody. 
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other townships of the State, all of which 
are defeated by the ruling of the Supreme 
Court which has just been announced. 

The petitions tor a writ of mandamus 
in all these cases averred that the Gov- 
ernor had no authority to veto a part of 
the common school appropriation item. 
The cases, therefore, involved the con- 
struction of the constitutional section 
providing that the Governor may disap- 
prove any ‘‘item or items of any bill 
making appropriations of money embrac- 
ing distinct items.’’ It was urged that 
the school appropriation in question was 
a distinct item of the appropriation bill, 
and could not be vetoed in part; that the 
veto power might extend to the entire 
item, but not to a portion of it. The 
Supreme Court does not sustain this 
contention. 

The opinion discusses sections of the 
Constitution which are in seeming conflict. 
Section I, Article X, directs that the 
Legislature shall appropriate at least a 
million dollars each year for the common 
schools. Section 4, Article IX, prohibits 
the creation of a state debt exceeding 
$1,000,000 at any one time to supply 
deficiencies in revenue. The Supreme 
Court rules that, even if the appropriation 
for schools were only the constitutional 
million dollars, yet if that sum would 
increase an existing state debt from defi- 
ciency of revenue beyond the million 
dollar limit, there would be an ‘‘inevit- 
able conflict between two express pro- 
visions of the Constitution,’’ and then it 
would be the Governor’s duty to deter- 
mine which provision should yield. 

‘*It would be the Governor’s duty to 
veto the school appropriation to prevent 
the creation of a prohibited debt. * * * 
The clear result is that appropriations for 
school purposes are not excepted in any 
case from the requirements of submission 
to the Governor for his approval.’’ 

The court lays stress on the point that 
if the disapproval of a part of the appro- 
priation, and the approval of the rest of 
it, are not valid executive acts there has 
been no lawful school appropriation at all 
and the money thus far received by the 
schools was unlawfully paid, for there 
has been no executive approval of an ap- 
propriation of $11,000,000: 

The decision disposes of the school 
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More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 

The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and in may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 

Ye may be ayesticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping.—Scotch Farmer. 

The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 

Iexpectto through this world but once. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to a fellow-creature, let me doit now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 
—Edward Courtney: Engraved also upon his tomb. - 
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TuHE following are the dates when the 
examinations for the year 1go1, will be 
held at the different State Normal 
Schools. The examinations will begin at 
9 a.m. 

Mansfield, Tuesday, June 4. 

West Chester, Wednesday, June 5. 
California, Tuesday, June 11. 
Bloomsburg, Tuesday, June Ir. 
Slippery Rock, Tuesday, June Ir. 
Lock Haven, Monday, June 17. 
Shippensburg, Monday, June 17. 
Kutztown, Monday, June 17. 
Millersville, Wednesday, June Ig. 
Indiana, Wednesday, June Ig. 

E. Stroudsburg, Wednesday, June 19 
Clarion, Tuesday, June 25. 
Edinboro, Tuesday, June 25. 
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SUPREME COURT DECISION. 








GOVERNOR STONE’S VETO SUSTAINED. 





HE Supreme Court, in an opinion by 
T Justice Mitchell, which was an- 
nounced Monday, April 22nd, has sus- 
tained the Governor’s action reducing 
the appropriations made by the last 
Legislature for the support of the com- 
mon schools for two years. The decision 
was rendered on an appeal from the 
judgment entered in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of Centre county, dismissing 
the application of Patton township for a 
mandamus upon the State Treasurer to 
compel him to pay said township its 
proportion of the common school appro- 

riation as made by the Legislature. 
his appropriation was $5,500,000 a 
year, for two years. It was reduced to 
$5,000,000 a year by Governor Stone’s 
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fund contention, settles the law and estab- 
lishes a precedent for the action of future 
governors. The question decided is of 
great importance to every school district. 
The reduced appropriation covers the 
two school years beginning the first Mon- 
day of June, 1899, and ending the first 
Monday of June, rgor. 

This decision was handed down by 
Justice Mitchell, for the majority of the 
court, while Justice Mestrezat filed a 
dissenting opinion. 

These opinions were rendered in the 
case of the Commonwealth, ex relatione 
Attorney-General Elkin, to the use of 
Patton township, against State Treasurer 
James E. Barnett, from the Common 
Pleas Court of Chester county. In the 
appropriation bill of May 13, 1899, the 
Legislature set aside $11,000,000 for the 
schools during the two years beginning 
June 1, 1899, and when Governor Stone 
reduced it the proceeding was instituted 
to obtain a mandamus compelling Mr. 
Barnett to supply the funds on the 
$11,000,000 basis. The lower court re- 
fused the mandamus and upheld Gov- 
ernor Stone’s veto power. In this de- 
cision the Supreme Court concurs. 

During the argument on March 11th 
last it became apparent that the case 
hinged upon the interpretation of that 
portion of the State Constitution relating 
to the power of the governor to veto 
‘‘items’’ and ‘‘parts’’ in appropriation 
bills. Whether these words meant the 
leading subdivisions of the statute or 
each part of each subdivision, was the 
question on which counsel concentrated 
their argumentative powers. 

Counsel for twenty-four townships in 
Montgomery county was given leave to 
intervene, and contended that the Centre 
county court had no jurisdiction, as suits 
against state officials should be brought 
in the Dauphin county court. These 
are the chief topics discussed in the 
opinions. 

Justice Mitchell rehearses the history 
of the Governor’s veto power and its 
present status, summarizing his remarks 
with the statement: ‘‘The presumption 
is that within its limited sphere of nega- 
tion the power applies to every branch 
and subject of the bill, and the history of 
the power, as at present existing in the 
Constitution, confirms the presumption.”’ 

The Constitution granted power to the 
Governor to disapprove of ‘* any item or 
items’’ in appropriation bills ‘‘ embracing 
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distinct items,’’ and the ‘‘ part or parts’’ 
of the bill approved shall be the law, and 
the item or items vetoed shall be void, etc. 

‘‘ The argument on both sides,’’ Justice 
Mitchell continues, ‘‘ has included much 
discussion of the exact definition of the 
word item. The general idea conveyed 
by the word is well understood, and, with 
that in our minds, the precise meaning in 
the Constitution is shown by the context 
to be the particulars, the details, the dis- 
tinct and severable parts of the appro- 
priation. 

“It is clear that ‘item’ and ‘part’ are 
used interchangeably in the same sense. 
If any special or different meaning was’ 
attached to the word ‘item’ the natural 
mode of expression would have been to 
use that word throughout the section; 
but for the sake of euphony, and to avoid 
the repetition of the same words three 
times in the same sentence, the draughts- 
man used the word ‘parts’ as an evident 
synonym. 

‘*This is also apparent from the plain 
purpose of the section. In ordinary bills 
the single subject is a unit which admits 
of approval or disapproval as a whole 
without serious inconvenience. But every 
appropriation, though it be for a single 
purpose, necessarily presents two consid- 
erations almost equally material, namely, 
the subject and the amount. The sub- 
ject may be approved on its merits, and 
yet the amount disapproved as out of 
proportion to the requirements of the 
case, or as beyond the prudent use of the 
State’s income. 

‘“The plain intent of this section was 
to give the Governor the same control as 
to disapproval over each subject and each 
amount. A contrary construction would 
destroy the usefulness of the constitu- 
tional provision.” 

In discussing the jurisdiction of a court 
other than that of Dauphin county in 
such a case, and the duty of a state 
official to be bound thereby, Justice’ 
Mitchell says: ‘‘ A public official is ex- 
empt for the convenience of the public 
business; but if the convenience of get- 
ting a decision of public importance out- 
weighs the inconvenience of going to a 
local court for it, there is nothing in the 
statute, or in the public policy on which 
it is founded, to prevent an officer from 
so doing, and of such convenience the 
officer himself must be the judge. 

‘We are of opinion that the objection 
now made relates, not to the authority of 
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the court over the subject matter, but 
only to the privilege, personal or orficial, 
of the defendant. It was, therefore, an 
objection that could be waived, and, hav- 
ing been expressly waived in the court 
below, the case is properly here for final 
adjudication.” 

The following is the text, given in full, 
of Judge Mitchell’s opinion. In this 
opinion he represents all of his colleagues 
excepting Justice Mestrezat. 


THE OPINION OF JUDGE MITCHELL. 


The Governor is an integral part of the 
law-making power of the State. Section 15 
of Article 4 of the Constitution provides 
that ‘‘every bill which shall have passed 
both houses shall be presented to the Gov- 
ernor; if he approves he shall sign it, but if 
he shall not approve he shall return it, with 
his objections, to the house in which it shall 
have originated,’’ etc., and no bill, therefore, 
can become a law without first being sub- 
mitted to the Governor for his approval or 
disapproval. His disapproval, commonly 
known as a veto, is essentially a legislative 
act. The fact that the Governor is limited 
to negation or concurrence and cannot 
affirmatively initiate or amend legislation, 
does not take away the legislative character 
of his act, any more than the want of power 
in the Senate of the United States to origin- 
ate revenue bills changes its standing as a 
co-ordinate branch of Congress. 

In this view all the authorities concur. 
The veto power of the President ‘‘is not ex- 
ecutive in its nature, but essentially legisla- 
tive. It makes him in effect a branch of 
Congress, though ouly to a limited and 
qualified extent.’’ Black, Hand-Book of 
Am. Constitutional Law, Section 67. 

The President ‘‘thus became a third 
branch of the Legislature, whose approval 
was originally requisite to the success of 
any measure proposed by the other two.’’ 
Hare, Lectures on Const. Law, p. 212. 

‘*It appears as a matter of historical de- 
velopment as well as of theory that the veto 
is a legislative power.’’ Edward Campbell 
Mason, The Veto Power, Ioo. 

‘The power to veto legislation which is 
conferred upon the President makes him in 
effect a third branch of the Legislature. 
The power is legislative, not executive, and 
the questions presented to his mind are 
precisely the same as those the two houses 
of Congress must determine in passing a 
bill; whether the proposed law is necessa 
or expedient, whether it is constitutional, 
whether it is so framed as to accomplish its 
intent, and so on, are questions transferred 
from the two houses to the President with 
the bill itself.’’ Cooley, General Principles 


of Constitutional Law, Ch. 3, p. 49 (2d Ed., 


1891). 
Being thus settled to be legislative in 
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character, the presumption is that within 
its limited sphere of negation the power 
applies to every branch and subject of the 
bill to which the legislative powers of the 
two houses apply. And the history of the 
power as at present existing in the Consti- 
tution of this State confirmed the presump- 
tion. 

The veto power is a survival of the law 
making authority vested in the king as a 
constituent, if not a controlling third body 
of the Parliament, in which he might and 
not unfrequently did sit in person. With 
the growth of free ideas and instructions 
and the aggressive spirit of the popular 
branch of the Parliament in the affairs of 
the government, it lost its vitality as a real 
power in England, though it still exists in 
theory. But in the colonies it not only 
existed, but was an active power, absolute 
in character and so constantly exercised 
that, as Professor Mason has aptly called 
attention to, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence set forth first among the grievances of 
the colonies, ‘‘ he has refused his assent to 
laws most wholesome and necessary for the 
public good.’’ The Veto Power, 7. The 
most important chapter in the legislative 
history of the Province of Pennsylvania 
will be found in the long and obstinate con- 
tests between the General Assembly, and 
the proprietaries and the crown (acting 
through the Privy Council and the Board of 
Trade) over the refusal of assent to the acts 
of the Assembly. 

From the colonies the power passed with 
various limitations into nearly all the 
American Constitutions, state and national. 
Originally intended mainly as a means of 
self-protection by the Executive against the 
encroachment of the legislative branch, it 
has steadily grown in favor with the increas- 
ing multitude and complexity of modern 
laws, as a check upon hasty and inconsider- 
ate as well as unconstitutional legislation. 
The Executive is usually better informed on 
the exact condition of public affairs than 
the individual members of the Legislature, 
and he acts under the concentrated responsi- 
bility of a single officer. That vetoes are 
usually wise and convincing is shown by 
the small proportion which has been over- 
ridden by the second passage of the disap- 
proved act. Of four hundred and thirty- 
three acts disapproved by the Presidents of 
the United States down to 1889, only twenty- 
nine were repassed over the veto. Mason, 
The Veto Power, 116. 

As inherited from the colonies and adopted 
in the early Constitutions, the veto power 
was confined to approval or disapproval of 
the entire bill as presented, and this in ex- 
perience was found to be inadequate to the 
accomplishment of its full purpose. The 
se ge poo in framing and passing a bill 
had fu!l control over every subject and every 
provision that it contained, and the Gover- 
nor as a coordinate branch of the lawmaking 





power, was entitled to at least a negative of 
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the same extent. But by joining a number 
of different subjects in one bill the Governor 
was put under compulsion to accept some 
enactments that he could not ajyprove, or to 
defeat the whole, including others that he 
thought desirable, or even necessary. Such 
bills, popularly called ‘‘ omnibus’”’ bills, be- 
came a crying evil, not only from the con- 
fusion and distraction of the legislative 
mind by the jumbling together of incon- 
grous subjects, but still more by the facility 
they afford to corrupt combinations of mi- 
norities with different interests to force the 
passage of bills with provisions which could 
never succeed if they stood on their separate 
merits. So common was this practice that 
it got a popular name, universally under- 
stood, as log-rolling. A still more objec- 
tionable practice grew up of putting what is 
known as a ‘‘rider,’’ that is, a new and un- 
related enactment or provision on the ap- 
propriation bills, and thus coercing the 
Executive to approve obnoxious legislation 
or bringing the wheels of the government 
to a stop for want of funds. 

These were some of the evils which the 
later changes in the Constitution were in- 
tended toremedy. Omnibus bills were done 
away with by the amendment of 1864, that 
no bill shall contain more than one subject, 
which shall be clearly expressed in the title. 
But this amendment excepted ee ae 
bills, and as to them the evil still remained. 

‘The convenience, if not the necessity, of 
permitting a general appropriation bill con- 
taining items so diverse as to be fairly within 
the description of different subjects was pat- 
ent. The present constitution meets this 
difficulty, first by including all bills in the 
prohibition of containing more than one 
subject except ‘‘general appropriation bills.’’ 
Article 3, Section 3; secondly, by the provi- 
sion that ‘‘the general appropriation bill 
shall embrace nothing but appropriations 
for the ordinary expenses of the executive, 
legislative and judicial departments of the 
Commonwealth, interest on the public debt 
and for public schools; all other appropria- 
tions shall be made by separate bills each 
embracing but one subject,’’ Article 3, Sec- 
tion 15; and, thirdly, by the grant to the 
Governor of ‘‘ power to disapprove of any 
item or items of any bill making appropria- 
tions of money, embracing distinct items, 
and the part or parts of the bill approved, 
shall be the law, and the item or items of 
appropriation disapproved shall be void, 
unless repassed according to the rules and 
——— prescribed for the passage of 
other bills over the executive veto,’’ Article 
4, Section 16. 

The purpose of these provisions is clear 
beyond question. They area distinct recog- 
nition of the legislative character of the 
Governor’s part in the passage of bills, and 
an equally distinct effort to increase the 
power and scope of his veto. By Section 15 
of the same article, a bill can only be passed 
over a veto by a two-thirds of all the mem- 
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bers elected to each house, instead of two- 
thirds of a quorum voting, as under the 
constitution of 1838. ‘‘The power,’’ says 
Mr. Buckalew, ‘‘ has been tried and not found 
wanting; it has won popular confidence in 
a high degree, and is now justly regarded 
as an indispensable teature of American 
constitutions. In the convention of 1873 no 
voice was raised in opposition to it, or for 
imposing any new and material limitations 
upon its exercise in future.’’ Notes of the 
Constitution, p. 117, Section 16, of Article 
IV, above quoted, with which we are imme- 
diately concerned, is a clear expression of 
intent to give the Governor, to the extent of 
refusing approval, the same control over the 
particulars of a general appropriation bill 
that each house of the Legislature had. 

The argtiment on both sides had included 
much discussion of the exact definition of 
the word item. But we have no occasion to 
consider minutely the language of the dic- 
tionaries in this connection. The general 
idea conveyed by the word is well under- 
stood, and with that in our minds the pre- 
cise meaning in the Constitution is shown 
by the context to be the particulars, the de- 
tails, the distinct and severable parts of the 
appropriation. The language is ‘‘ the Gov- 
ernor shall have power to disapprove of any 
item or items, and the part or parts of the 
bill approved shall be the law, and the item 
or items of the appropriation disapproved 
shall be void,’’ etc. It isclear that ‘‘item’’ 
and ‘‘ part’’ are here used interchangeably 
in the same sense. 

If any special or different meaning was 
attached to the word ‘‘item,’’ the natural 
mode of expression would have been to use 
that word throughout the section, but for 
the sake of euphony and to avoid the repe- 
tition of the same words three times in the 
same sentence, the draughtsman used the 
word ‘‘parts’’ as an evident synonym. 
This is also apparent from the plain pur- 
pose of the section., In ordinary bills the 
single subject is a unit which admits of ap- 
proval or disapproval as a whole, without 
serious inconvenience, even though some 
of the details may not be acceptable. But 
every appropriation, though it be for a sin- 
gle purpose, necessarily presents two con- 
sideraiions almost equally material, namely, 
the subject and the amount. The subject 
may be approved on its merits, and yet the 
amount disapproved as out of proportion to 
the requirements of the case, or as beyond 
the prudent use of the State’s income. 

The Legislature has full control of the 
appropriation in both its aspects, and the 
plain intent of this section was to give the 
Governor the same control as to disapproval, 
over each subject and each amount. A con- 
trary construction would destroy the useful- 
ness of the constitutional provision. Ifthe 
Legislature by putting purpose, subject and 
amount inseparably together and calling 
them an item, can coerce the Governor to ap- 
prove the whole or none, then the old evil 
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is revived, which this section was intended 
to destroy. 

No better illustration is needed than is 
afforded by the casein hand. Section 8 of 
the act of May 13, 1899, appropriated for the 
public schools eleven million dollars for the 
two years 1899 and i1goo, provided that 
‘‘out of the amount received by the city of 
Philadelphia there shall be paid the sum of 
three thousand dollars to the Teachers’ In- 
stitute of said city; the sum of three thou: 
sand dollars to the Philadelphia School of 
Design for Women for their corporate pur- 
poses, and the sum of ten thousand dollars 
to the Teachers’ Annuity and Aid Associa- 
tion of said city,’”’ etc. In this portion of 
the section alone there are included four 
distinct and severable parts, each of which 
is an ‘‘item’’ within the purpose, intent 
and meaning of the constitutional provision 
under consideration, namely, the public 
schools, the Teachers’ Institute, the School 
of Design for Women and the Teachers’ 
Annuity and Aid Association. The public 
schools being objects of appropriation by 
the express mandate of the Constitution, 
the only question before the Governor as to 
them was the amount, but the other three 
items present the double consideration of 
the beneficiary and the amount. On each 


of these matters, quoting again the lan- 


guage of Judge Cooley, such as ‘‘ the ques- 
tions presented to the mind of the execu- 
tive, and possibly the same as those the two 
houses of Congress must examine in pass- 
ing a bill, whether the proposed law is 
necessary or expedient, whether it is con- 
stitutional, whether it is so framed as to ac- 
complish its intent, and so on, are ques- 
tions transferred from the two houses to the 
President (executive) with the bill itself.’’ 
On each of these questions, therefore, the 
Governor was entitled to exercise his legis- 
lative judgment separately, and to approve 
or disapprove accordingly. 

Suppose, for illustration, that instead of 
the beneficiaries being worthy public insti- 
tutions, the city of Philadelphia had been 
directed to pay part of its appropriation to 
a sectarian school, in violation of the express 
prohibition in Section 1 of Article 3. It 
would have been the Governor’s imperative 
duty to veto such appropriation, and the 
Legislature could not coerce him by putting 
him to the alternative of approving it or 
disapproving the entire section, with its 
constitutional grant to the public schools. 
Or suppose, on the other hand, the appro- 
priations had been to one of the institutions 
named of a million or more dollars. The 
Governor might in his legislative judgment 
have approved the beneficiary as a proper 
object of State aid, but have found the 
amount excessive. He was entitled to ap- 
prove as to the object, and to disapprove as 
toa portion of the amount. That is what 
he has done in the present case, and his 
action was within his constitutional powers. 

Both sides have sought to derive confirma- 
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tion of their views from the express man- 
date of the Constitution, in Section 1 of 
Article X., that the Legislature ‘‘shall ap- 
propriate at least one million dollars each 
year’’ for the support of public schools. 
This, the appellants claim, prevents the 
Governor from exercislng his veto power at 
all against appropriations for the public 
schools. But this argument entirely ig- 
nores the constitutional requirement that 
‘*every bill’’ shall be submitted for the Gov- 
ernor’s approval. The Constitution makes 
no exception of school bills or any other, 
and such exception would permit easy and 
clear violation of the prohibition in Section 
4of Article IX., against the creation of a 
State debt exceeding one million dollars in 
the aggregate at any time, to supply defi- 
cicencies in revenue. 

Suppose the Legislature should appropri- 
ate a sum for school purposes exceeding by 
more than a million dollars the entire rev- 
enue of the State. It would be the Gover- 
nor’s duty to veto it to prevent the creation 
of a prohibited debt. And even if the ap- 
propriation for schools was only the consti- 
tutional million dollars, yet if that would 
increase an already existing debt from defi- 
ciency of revenue beyond the prohibited 
limit, there would at once be an inevitable 
conflict between two express provisions of 
the Constitution, and it would become the 
Governor’s duty to exercise his legislative 
judgment, which was of the lesser import- 
ance, and should give way. The clear re- 
sult, therefore, is that appropriations for 


{ school purposes are not excepted in any case 


from the requirement of submission to the 
Governor for his approval. 

Moreover, the appellants have entirely 
overlooked or misconceived the effect of a 
partial veto, such as was given in the pres- 
ent case. If the disapproval of part and the 
approval of the rest were not valid acts then 
there was no appropriation at all, and the 
money already received by the schools was 
illegally paid. For there was no executive 
approval of an appropriation of eleven mil- 
lion dollars. There are but three ways in 
which a bill can become a law in this State 
—passage by the Legislature and approval 
by the Governor, passage by the Legislature, 
disapproval by the Governor, and passage 
again in the mode prescribed by the Consti- 
tution, or passage by the Legislature and 
failure of the Governor to return it with his 
objections within the required time. The 
appropriation of eleven million dollars 
claimed in the present case never became 
law in any of these three ways, and there is 
no other. 

The question in this case is presented for 
the first time in this State, and is very rare 
of authorities elsewhere. The diligence of 
counsel has found only two cases : neither of 
them is at all close. Porter vs. Hughes, 32 
Pacific Reporter, 165, arose in Arizona, 
where the Governor has no power to veto 
single items of a bill, and the question, 
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therefore, was the same as it would have 
been under the old Constitution. In Mis- 
sissippi the Governor has power to veto 
parts of appropriations. Under this power 
the Governor approved the whole appropri- 
ation, but vetoed certain conditions ap- 
pended to it. In State vs. Holder, 76 P., 
178, it was held by a divided court that such 
veto was not within his authority. Neither 
of these cases affords us any assistance. 

But though the question has not been 
presented before for judicial determination, 
the practice in this State is not new. The 
respondent has set out in his answer a num- 
ber of examples of vetoes, since the present 
Constitution went into force, by Governor 
Pattison in both his terms, Governor Beaver 
and Governor Hastings, of parts of appro- 
priation bills. Appellant has argued at 
some length that none of these instances 
was exactly like the present, and as to the 
details that much may be conceded. But 
they all rest on the same principle, the right 
of the Governor in the exercise of his inde- 
pendent legislative judgment to approve an 
appropriation in part, by reducing the 
amount fixed by the Legislature. As to 
that principle, the Executive practice must 
be considered as settled. While the execu- 
tive interpretation of his own powers is not 
binding on the judiciary, it has always been 
considered as persuasive and entitled to 
great respect. And whereas, in this in- 
* stance, the practice has been frequent and 
acquiesced in without objection for a num- 
ber of years, it should be very clearly shown 
to be unconstitutional to justify the courts 
in declaring against it. 

The parties to this case, with a commend- 
able desire to secure a speedy decision, have 
set forth all the necessary facts in the peti- 
tion and answer, and have agreed that all 
technical matters shall be waived. On ac- 
count, however, ot the importance of the 
public interest involved, we have allowed 
counsel for other school districts to intervene 
and present additional arguments against 
the decision of the court below. One of such 
intervening parties has challenged the jur- 
isdiction of the Common Pleas of Centre 
county to entertain the case, and thereby 
that of this court to hear iton appeal. The 
right ofa party admitted by an act of grace 
to be heard as amicus curiae, thus to attempt 
to set aside the formal agreement of the 
legal parties is not conceded; but as the 
question of jurisdiction is always open, it is 
proper that it should receive consideration, 
even when brought forward in this irregular 
way. 

The objection made is that a Court of 
Common Pleas had no power to issue a writ 
of mandamus to a State officer. Objections 
to jurisdiction are of two classes, between 
which there is a clear and well settled 
distinction, first, those relating to the 
authority of the court over the subject mat- 
ter, and, secondly, those relating to its au- 
thority over the parties. Objections of the 
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first class cannot be waived nor jurisdiction 
obtained by acquiescence. Thus, if the writ 
of mandamus had issued from the Quarter 
Sessions or the Orphans’ Court, the proceed- 
ing would be void ab initio for defect of 
authority in the court to issue such process 
and determine such controversies. It is of 
this class that it is commonly said that con- 
sent cannot give jurisdiction. But in the 
second class the rule is different. The party 
exempt from jurisdiction may waive his per- 
sonal privileges, and if he does so the juris- 
diction of the court is complete. Thus, if 
the defendant is not duly served with pro- 
cess, or is a non-resident beyond the reach 
of process, or if served while temporarily 
exempt as a juror or party or witness, or 
member of the Legislature, the proceedings 
as to him will be void or voidable on show- 
ing the facts. But if he waives his exemp- 
tion and appears voluntarily the jurisdiction 
of the court over him is thereafter beyond 
question. ; 

By the act of May 22, 1722, Sections rz 
and 13, 1 Smith’s laws, 139, the Supreme 
Court was authorized to issue ‘‘ all remedial 
and other writs and process as fully and 
amply as the justices of the Court of King’s 
Bench, Common Pleas and Exchequer at 
Westminster, or any of them, may or can 
do.’’ Under this statute the Supreme Court 
issued writs of mandamus asa common law 
writ and preserved the common law practice 
in all proceedings thereon. 

By the act of June 14, 1836, Section 18, P. 
L. 626, the Courts of Common Pleas within 
their respective counties were invested with 
‘‘like power with the Supreme Court to 
issue writs of mandamus to all officers and 
magistrates elected or appointed in or for 
the respective county, or in or for any town- 
ship, district or place within such county, 
oma to all corporations being or havin 
their chief place of business within ioak 
county.’’ The jurisdiction thus granted to 
the Common Pleas was a common law 
jurisdiction to be ‘exercised according to 
law practice. But State officers not being 
among the subjects specifically enumerate 
in the grant, it is argued that no such writ 
can be issued to them. So far as it is a 
compulsory process this must be admitted, 
but it does not follow that it may not issue 
or become defective by consent. A writ 
against a non-resident as a compulsory writ 
is inoperative, not because the court has no 
authority to issue it, but because the person 
against whom it is issued is exempt from 
its operation. And the objection to the writ 
against a State officer belongs to the same 
class. The writ of mandamus itself is one 
which the court has full power to issue, but 
a State officer is exempt from its operation. 
This is a personal or official exemption, the 
manifest purges of which was to protect a 
State officer from being taken away or inter- 
fered with in his official duties at the seat 
of government, to answer the local courts 
throughout the State. He is exempt for 
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the convenience of the public business, but 
if the convenience of getting a decision on 
a question of public importance outweighs 
the inconvenience of going to a local court 
for it, there is nothing in the statute or 
the public policy on which it is founded, 
to prevent the officer from so doiug, and 
of such convenience the officer himself 
must be the judge. We are of opinion 
that the objection now made relates not 
to the authority of the court over the sub- 
ject matter, but only to the privilege, per- 
sonal or official, of the defendant. It was, 
therefore, an objection that could be waived, 
and having been expressly waived in the 
court below, the case is properly here for 
final adjudication. 

In Commonwealth vs. Wickerman, 90 
Pa., 311, supra, the State officer insisted on 
his exemption and all that the case decided 
was that he could not be compelled to sub- 
mit to the jurisdiction. There is nothing 
in any of the other cases that bears mater- 
ially on the present question. Judgment 
affirmed. 

JUSTICE MESTREZAT'S DISSENT. 

In his dissenting opinion, Justice Mes- 
trezat holds that the lower court had no 
jurisdiction, and its action was not only 
irregular, but absolutely void. 

‘*There is no power in this court to 
review the action of the Court of Common 
Pleas on the merits of the cause,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ but we have authority, and it is 
our duty, to arrest the illegal action of 
the trial court. The whole proceeding 
in the trial ccurt, from its inception to 
the final decree, was covam non judice. 
We ought, therefore, to direct the court 
below to do what it should have done of 
its own motion, viz., dismiss the petition 
for want of jurisdiction.”’ 

In passing upon the meaning-of ‘‘item,”’ 
Justice Mestrezat says: ‘‘ By reference to 
the act it appears that the appropriations 
made for the several departments of the 
Government, except that for the support 
of the public schools, are each divided 
into and composed of several items. The 
executive may, therefore, in his discre- 
tion, disapprove of one or more of the 
items in each or all of the several appor- 
tionments. The part or parts of the bill 
composed of entire items, and not the 
part or parts of entire items, he may ap- 
prove, and thus make them the law. 
Item, as used in the constitutional pro- 
vision, signifies a specific sum appropri- 
ated to a specific purpose, and not a frac- 
tional part of said sum thus appropriated. 

‘*Such is the plain language of the in- 
strument, and in its interpretation there 
is no necessity for resorting to any 
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technical rules of construction, or to 
contemporaneous exposition by former 
executives. 

‘The Executive maintains that his 
authority to veto is not confined to ‘any 
item or items’ of the bill, but that ‘he 
may disapprove of a part of an item.’ 
This, as we have seen, is not the plain, 
obvious meaning of the language used in 
the instrument itself. He could, under 
the authority claimed, determine the 
amount of every appropriation by reduc- 
ing the various items thereof. This is 
solely a legislative function, under the 
Constitution, which in no form is granted 
him by the instrument. 

“Tt places the Legislature in the posi- 
tion of being able to fix the maximum of 
an appropriation to any object, subject, 
however, to the will of the Governor, 
whether he will permit the members of 
that body to exercise their judgment as 
to the amount of the item appropriated. 
Such was clearly not the intention of the 
people who adopted the Constitution. 

‘*The Executive may, for any reason 
deemed sufficient to him, deprive the 
beneficiary of the item appropriated, un- 
less subsequently passed over his veto, 
but he is not empowered to take from the 
Legislature its constitutional prerogative 
of fixing the amount of the item appro- 
priated. That is purely a legislative and 
not an Executive function under the Con- 
stitution of Pennsylvania.”’ 

Among the other branches of the sub- 
ject discussed in the opinions was the 
constitutional mandate that the Legisla- 
ture appropriate at least $1,000,000 each 
year for the public schools, and the con- 
tention that this prevented the Governor 
from exercising his veto power at all 
against school appropriations. Justice 
Mitchell thinks that this argument 
ignores the constitutional requirement 
that ‘‘every bill’’ be submitted to the 
Governor, including those for school ap- 
propriations. Another ruling of the 
court was that the custom of Governors 
in vetoing parts of appropriation bills 
should be regarded. The opinion of 
Justice Mestrezat draws opposite con- 
clusions. 

Governor Stone, upon learning of the 
decision of the Supreme Court sustaining 
his action, said: ‘‘I am glad the Supreme 
Court has affirmed the decision of Judge 
Love. I believe it will be a benefit to 
the State, and will permit the Executive 
to protect the credit of the State by pre- 
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venting appropriations beyond the State’s 
revenue. I have always held that the 
Governor had the right to reduce an item 
in an appropriation bill. So long as it 
was unadjudicated it was attended with 
more responsibility than now, when the 
right is confirmed. The vetoing of 
items in appropriation bills has been per- 
formed more or less by every Governor 
since the present Constitution went into 
effect. I am very glad the matter is 
settled.’’ 


>_> 


ARBOR DAY, NO. 33. 





HE day was observed in Philadelphia 
by the planting of trees and shrub- 
bery; and in the public schools, under 
the direction of Supt. Edward Brooks, 
attention was especially directed to the 
wonder, the beauty, and the value of 
plant life. In many other parts of the 
State, one or other of the days appointed 
by Governor Stone had special observance. 
Many good things were said and done, 
and many trees were planted. It is the 


thirty-third time the boys’ high school 
of Lancaster has planted more trees than 


there have been pupils enrolled, the 
number thus far planted being over five 
thousand trees. ‘The boys challenge the 
State and the country for a better Arbor 
Day showing anywhere. ‘The trees were 
distributed about eleven o’clock, after in- 
structions as to planting them. In the 
afternoon there was a fine programme of 
vocal and instrumental music, readings 
and recitations, the study hall beautifully 
decorated with Easter lilies and other 
blooming plants. A poem of unusual 
interest, ‘‘Why Not Plant a Tree?”’ 
some twenty minutes in length, written 
by Mr. W. F. McSparran, of Furniss, 
Pa., was read by the author. It was 
humorous, descriptive and suggestive, and 
greatly enjoyed by his Arbor Day audi- 
ence. We make some extracts, as follows: 

I see the birds from far and near 

Come to the place without a fear; 

A-panting on a summer’s day, 

Enjoy the shade and sip away 

Their dainty thirst. 

Next far adown the dusty road 

Comes on the tramp—his heavy load 

Of idleness bears on him so 

One thinks of Atlas, long ago. 

The shade is there—he finds the rest; 

And while a drink of stronger test 

Would satisfy his longing best, 

Of philanthropic sind he wets 

His whistle with whate’er he gets. 
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There lovers come and fondly tell 

The story love e’er loves so well, 

And I believe, ‘tween yon and and me, 
Love thrives the best beneath a tree, 
Where grass is green and branches low 
Are waving in the breezes so 

No note of discord may invade 

The holy sanctum of that shade; 

And heaven’s mantle sweeps down low 
’Round true love’s trysting- place, I know. 


gp it grows in pasture land, 
Where every roving gypsy band 

Of birds may camp, and where 

The leaves can catch from out the air 
And put in sound of softest rhyme 
The music of the summer time. 


No longer go our Ruths afield 

To carry home the scanty sane 

That gleaners get. They keep the homes 

Where men’s hearts turn when evening 
comes. 


But once when Bill, and Jack, and Ned, 
And many more had broken rule, 

And made a riot in the school, 

The teacher with determined will 

Just spliced us, boy on boy, until 

The topmost one the limbs could reach— 
A human chain across the breach: 

To cut.one’s own rod—ah! that lent 
What irony to punishment ! 


Why not, therefore, plant a tree? 
And like it so gracefully 

Meet life’s changes that men say— 
‘*He grows younger every day; 
Every spring renews his youth, 
Till it seems in very truth 

That by art or alchemy 

He saps vigor from his tree.’’ 


_ 


KNOW THE BIRDS. 





BIRD DAY: HOW TO PREPARE FOR IT. 


‘FINO the lovers of children and of 
birds,’’ is the dedication of this 
charming little book. It comes to us as 
a very pleasant surprise. We caught the 
title across the desk, and thought at once 
of Supt. C. A. Babcock, of Oil City, 
Pennsylvania, as the man whose name 
ought to be on such a book—and there 
it was! This but continues his good 
work for the schools, for is he not the 
man who suggested the introduction of 
‘*Bird Day ’’ into the school calendar, 
with all its prospective blessing for the 
birds and for those, young and old, in 
school and out of it, who may learn to 
know and become interested in them? 
John Burroughs writes to Mr. Babcock 
of his suggestion as to Bird Day: ‘‘I 
hope you may succeed in starting a 
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movement that may extend to all the 
schools of the country.’’ Olive Thorne 
Miller: ‘‘I am delighted to know that 
your school children are to have a Bird 
Day. I wish I could be there to tell 
them something of the delight of getting 
acquainted with their little brothers in 
feathers.’’ Clinton Scollard: ‘‘ Your idea 
is a particularly happy one. The feath- 
ered tribe ought to furnish music for the 
occasion. A chorus of robins and 
thrushes and a few other songsters would 
be more appropriate than an orchestra.”’ 
And Bradford Torrey: ‘‘ Your young peo- 
ple are to be congratulated. Bird Day is 
something new to me—a new saints’ day 
in my calendar, so to speak. The thought 
is so pleasing to me that I wish you kad 
given me its date so that, in spirit, I 
might observe it with you. Tell your 
pupils that to cultivate an acquaintance 
with things out of doors—flowers, trees, 
rocks, but especially animate creatures, 
and, best of all, birds—is one of the surest 
ways of laying up happiness for them- 
selves ; and laying up happiness is even 
better than laying up money, though I 
am so old-fashioned a body and so true a 
Yankee as to believe in that also.’’ 

Not a bit exhaustive of a delightful 
subject; only a few suggestive chapters, 
only a few representative birds, less than 
twenty in all, but such as may be seen if 
we look for them—this fifty-cent book, 
which may be had from Silver, Burdett 
& Company, New York, is just the thing 
needed to arouse interest in this direction. 
And such interest once awakened is never 
lost, but becomes a well-spring of unfail- 
ing enjoyment. 

In addition to chapters on the history 
of the Bird-day movement, the value of 
birds as insect destroyers, the destruction 
of birds, the plan of study, the objects 
and results of Bird Day, etc., there is one 
chapter devoted to ‘‘The Poets and the 
Birds,’’ containing a few stanzas and re- 
ferences to a long list of beautiful bird 
poems suitable for recitation and study. 

The main purpose of the book is to se- 
cure the study of a few birds by the 
school children. It is believed that if 
this is attained, further study will take 
care of itself. There are sixteen full- 
page cuts of representative birds, with 
text, describing their appearance, haunts, 
habits, etc. The plates in the volume 


are used by permission of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the United States 
Government, and are, of course, accurate 
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and helpful. Each plate occupies a full 
page, with description of the bird facing 
it on the opposite page. 

In the chapter suggesting programmes 
for Bird Day, the ‘‘ petition of the bitds”’ 
is given as written by Senator George F. 
Hoar to the Massachusetts Legislature. 
We find here also a description of the all- 
night rapture of a mocking-bird from the 
pen of Theodore Roosevelt, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, which we had 
not before seen, and which we must quote 
for the reader’s enjoyment as well as for 
our own: 

‘“The mocking bird is a singer that 
has suffered much from its powers of 
mimicry. On ordinary occasions, and 
especially in the daytime, it insists on 
playing the harlequin. But when free 
in its own favorite haunts at night, it has 
a song, or rather songs, which are not 
only purely original, but are also more 
beautiful than any other bird-music what- 
soever. Once I listened to a mocking 
bird singing the livelong spring night, 
under the full moon, in a magnolia tree; 
and I do not think I shall ever forget its 
song. The great tree was bathed in a 
flood of shining silver; I could see each 
twig, and mark every action of the singer, 
that was pouring forth such a rapture of 
ringing melody as I have never listened 
to before or since. Sometimes he would 
perch motionless for many minutes, his 
body quivering and thrilling with the 
outpour of music. Then he would drop 
softly from twig to twig till the lowest 
limb was reached, when he would rise, 
fluttering and leaping through the 
branches, his song never ceasing for an 
instant until he reached the summit of 
the tree and launched into the warm 
scent-laden air, floating in spirals, with 
outspread wings, until, as if spent, he 
sank gently back into the tree and down 
through the branches, while his song rose 
into an ecstasy of ardor and passion. 
His voice rang like a clarionet in rich, 
full tones, and his execution covered the 
widest possible compass; theme followed 
theme, a torrent of music, a swelling tide 
of harmony, in which scarcely any two 
bars were alike. I stayed till midnight 
listening to him; he was singing when I 
went to sleep; he was still singing when 
I woke a couple of hours later; he sang 
through the livelong night.”’ 

‘“The results of Bird Day,’’ says our 
little book, ‘‘ are noticeable in the schools 
in which it has been observed. The 
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spirit of the schools has become fresher 
and brighter. There has been more 
marked improvement in the composition 
work and in the language of the pupils. 
Most of the children know the names of 
many of our birds and considerable of 
their ways of life, and wish to know 
more, and are their warm friends and 
protectors. The old relations between 
the small boy and the birds have been 
entirely changed. The birds themselves 
have been affected. They have become 
much more numerous. Many that were 
formerly rare visitants now nest freely in 
the shade trees of the city; for example, 
the orioles, the grosbeaks, the scarlet 
tanagers, and even the wood thrushes, 
and their nests are about as safe as the 
other homes. The children say that the 
birds know about Bird Day, and have 
come to help it along. 

‘The correlation of the public library 
and the public schools is assured in those 
towns where Bird Day has been intro- 
duced. If there were no other result of 
this new day, the demand for healthful 
literature would beenough. The call for 
Burroughs and Bradford Torrey, Olive 
Thorne Miller, and the other writers of 
our out-of-doors literature is so great as 
to attract attention in the libraries. In 
fact, in one the writer knows well there 
is a constant and steady demand, partic- 
ularly from the boys. Frank Bolles is a 
great favorite with them. The excur- 
sions to the woods have a new and 
eesthetic interest. 

‘‘ The effect upon teachers is not less 
marked. The trip to the woods in the 
early morning and at sunset, sometimes 
with the children and sometimes in par- 
ties by themselves, has resulted in phy- 
sical and mental good. A new and 
charming relation has sprung up between 
teachers and children. The tie of com- 
munity of interests is a strong one. A 
taste in common is always conducive to 
friendship. 

‘*The surprising thing about this new 
departure in nature study is that once 
taken up it will never be abandoned. 
There is something fascinating in it. 
One may love trees and flowers, but their 
processes and habits of growth are ina 
way unrelated to us; but our ‘little 
brothers in feathers’ are kin to us in 
their hopes and fears. 

*** When I think,’ said a bright woman 
the other day, ‘that this summer I have 
learned to know by plumage and by song 
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twenty birds, and when I realize the de-. 
light the knowledge has given me, I feel 
as if I ought to go out as a missionary to 
the heathen women in my neighborhood.’ 
She did not exaggerate the feeling of 


every bird lover. So much is lost to life 
and good cheer by this ignorance. 

** Now that the Bird Day idea is being 
taken up and spread by the United States 
Government in the interest of economy, 
it will do much to sweeten the lives of the 
coming generation. The natural im- 
pulse to love and watch the birds will be 
encouraged instead of being disregarded. 
‘* Hast thou named all the birds, without a gun? 


Loved the wood-rose, and left it on its stalk ? 
O be my friend, and teach me to be thine!”’ 


IN THE WAY OF PRIZES. 








HE following paragraph from ‘‘ Zhe 

Outlook’’ will be read with interest 
and approval by all teachers who have 
struggled with the question of prizes as a 
means of encouragement and stimulation: 
‘*Mr. Charles S. Hartwell, a teacher in 
the Boys’ High School in Brooklyn, has 
initiated a scheme which appears to us 
well worthy of careful consideration, and, 
so far as we can judge, of general adop- 
tion in the high schools of the country. 
Our educational prizes are now generally 
given to those who attain the highest 
rank. They are based on a competition 
of pupils with their rivals, and are given 
to those who surpass their rivals. The 
result is that a small number of pupils 
who have either special genius, special 
educational facilities, or special gift for 
passing examinations (which does not 
always show real education) get prizes, 
while the great mass of scholars are very 
slightly affected by them. Mr. Hart- 
well’s plan provides for giving prizes to 
the pupil who makes the greatest im- 
provement. It is based, therefore, on 
the pupil’s competition, so to speak, 
with himself. It assumes, to quote from 
a high school editor, that ‘it is more of 
an honor to gain a prize for steady im- 
provement in scholarship than to gain a 
prize for a high percentage of scholar- 
ship, which is oftentimes the result of 
natural ability or accident.’ It proposes 
as ‘the question for the teacher to ask ’— 
to quote from Mr. Hartwell—‘ not, Are 
there any geniuses in this class? Rather 
it is, Are there any whose promotion will 
be due to my encouragement?’ ‘The ob- 
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ject of the scheme is to apply the incen- 
tive where it really needs most to be 
applied, not to the brightest and quickest 
scholars, but rather to those who, with- 
out such encouragement, would be slow 
anddull. Statistics show, it is said, that 
about one-third of the pupils in American 
high schools fall behind or drop out of 
the school altogether. One object of the 
‘Lincoln Improvement Prize’ is to re- 
duce this percentage of those who fall 
out of the school from the rear, or, to use 
an army phrase, to reduce the number of 
stragglers and deserters. The object is 
certainly of first importance, and the 
method seems to us admirably adapted 
to secure the object.’’ 


— 
>_> 


THE COMPULSORY LAW. 








HE defendant, Samuel L. Petersheim, 
was placed on trial April 18th, at the 
Spring term of Quarter Sessions Court 
in Lancaster, on a charge of violating 
the compulsory education law. He is a 
resident of Leacock township, Lancaster 
county, and a member of the Amish 
church. He was arrested for the offense, 
and gave bail for his appearance at court, 
but refused to come to court, and an 
attachment was issued for him, on which 
he was brought by the sheriff to trial. 
Petersheim seemed quite indifferent as to 
the proceedings against him, and declined 
to employ counsel. 

In opening the case, the law was read, 
which provides that every child between 
eight and thirteen years shall attend 
school for at least seventy per cent. of 
the school term. In Leacock township 
the term iseight months. The testimony 
of the commonwealth shoved that Mr. 
Petersheim sent his son to Beiler’s school 
for only 7614 days of the term. He was 
notified as required by law, but paid no 
attention to the notice. The teacher of 
the school, Mr. Willis Kreider, in his 
testimony, stated that at organization of 
the school, in the fall of 1900, the boy, 
Amos Petersheim, gave his age as eleven 
years. Up to the time this suit was 
brought he attended school 76% days, 
and if he attended school every day from 
the present time he could not make up 
the required 70 per cent., there yet re- 
maining only three days of the term. It 
was proven by the secretary of the board 
that formal notice was served on Peters- 
heim that unless he sent his son to 
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school as required by law he would be 
prosecuted. Petersheim’s excuse for 
keeping the boy at home was that he 
needed him to work on the farm. 

At the conclusion of the testimony for 
the commonwealth counsel for Petersheim 
requested the court to direct a verdict of 
not guilty on the ground that when 
notice was served on the defendant it was 
then too late for him to comply with the 
law. ‘The court refused to do so. 

The defendant in his testimony said 
he received notices from the school board 
to send his son to school, and disregarded 
them because he needed his son’s ser- 
vices. The law of God says that the 
first duty of children is to their parents. 
He needed the boy at home, and feared 
no law. Another reason why he kept 
the boy from school was that he was 
whipped by the teacher for following wit- 
ness’ instructions. The boy brought 
home many books to study, and he told 
him not to study the lessons, as he does 
not believe in a child’s having so many 
lessons. Because he would not study he 
was whipped. Petersheim said that he, 
the father, is the one that should have 
been whipped. He admitted that he had 
given his son a whip with which to strike 
the teacher. He said he would in the 
future do as in the past with his children. 
When he needed them at home he would 
keep them there. 

The jury, under the direction of the 
court, rendered a verdict of guilty. 
Petersheim was called for sentence, and 
the court told him that as this was the 
first conviction under this law, the lowest 
penalty named, $2, would be imposed. 
The court sentenced him to pay this fine 
and costs. Petersheim said he would 
go to jail rather than pay any fine or 
costs. His security for appearance at 
court will be obliged to pay the bill, 
which will amount to about $100. 


ation 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 








ADAMS—Supt. Roth: Most of the country 
schools have closed a successful year’s work. 
Fifty-eight pupils passed creditable exam- 
inations before the central committees and 
have been recommended to take the final 
examination for the common _§ school 
diploma., It becomes my sad duty to 


chronicle the death of Mabel C. Morrow, 
one of Liberty township’s most successful 
teachers, who passed to the “‘ great beyond ”’ 
April 2d, after a brief illness, from a severe 
attack of pneumonia. 


Miss Morrow was a 
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graduate of the Shippensburg high school 
and of the Cumberland Valley State Normal 
School, class of 1900. She was a diligent 
student, a loving and conscientious teacher, 
and greatly esteemed not only by her 
pupils, but also by thecommunity in which 
she taught. 

ARMSTRONG—Supt. Woife: During the 
month I visited thirty schools, some of 
which I found to be among the best district 
schools in the county. A day was also 
spent in the Parker City schools. The 
poor in principals made there some two 
months ago did not seem to have affected 
the progress of theschools. Mr. M. A. Mill- 
iron, the new principal, is meeting with 
flattering success, and will be his own suc- 
cessor next year. The local institute held 
at Speace’s Corners on the first Saturday in 
March, was not so well attended by teachers 
as had been expected, owing to the very in- 
clement weather; yet the meeting was a 
good one, all present taking an active part 
in the discussions. The directors of Wick 
borough have decided to erect a new twelve- 
room building ona different location if they 
can dispose of their present building. The 
eighth-grade examination was held through- 
out the county on March 30. An average of 
75 percent. was required for passing. 

BEDFOoRD—Supt. Wright: The educational 
meeting held at Burning Bush was not 
very well attended, owing to the inclement 
weather, though the interest was good. At 
Fishertown, on the evening of March 22, the 
audience was large and attentive. Two 
meetings, one at Coaldale and one at Lang- 
dondale, were held on the evening of March 
15. There were 25 teachers, representing 
seven districts, in attendance at the local 
institute at Riddlesburg, March 16. The 
programme was unique, in tbat it included 
the names of two ex county superintendents 
besides the present incumbent. Ex-Supts. 
Cessna and Potts gave valuable counsel and 
instruction. At the evening session, after 
addresses by Prof. Potts and the County 
Superintendent, the lecturer of the evening, 
Prof. C. C. Ellis, delivered to a delighted au- 
dience his entertaining and instructive lec- 
ture on ‘‘The Cheapest Thing in the 
World.” District Supt. H. H. Brumbaugh 
is to be complimented on his success in ar- 
ranging for and conducting this institute. 
The first of the series of examinations for 
common school graduation was held March 
30. Of the twenty-four applicants nineteen 
were successful, and were granted diplomas. 

BerKs—Supt. Rapp: One hundred and 
twenty-eight applicants presented them- 
selves for examination at the nine central 
examinations for township graduation, of 
whom seventy-seven passed. The interest 
in these examinations on the part of —_ 
and patrons was greater than ever before. 
The average age of the graduates is near] 
16 years. Fully 60 per cent. of them will 
attend higher-grade schools. Those who 
failed to make the required general average 
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received a central examination certificate, 
indicating just what per cent. of the work 
in each branch had been done, and signed 
by the Superintendent. During the latter 
part of the month examinations of appli- 
cants from the grammar and high school 
grades were conducted by the following 
board of examiners: E. J. Conner, of Ham- 
burg; C. P. Schaeffer, of Womelsdorf ; and 
J. A. Grier, of Birdsboro. 

BuUTLER—Supt. Painter: I finished my 
visitation of the schools on March 15, reach- 
ing all the schools in the county; in several 
places I can see much improvement over last 
year’s work. By the 1st of April all the 
schools will be closed. The Mahood school 
in Penn township has been closed for two 
weeks on account of two cases of small-pox 
in the district. The public school diploma 
examination was held in twenty-two differ- 
ent places on March 30. According to the 
reports thus far received, the work was well 
done. The local institute held at Saxon- 
burg, March 16, was one of the best school 
meetings I have ever attended in that place. 
A very full and interesting programme was 
rendered. The attendance in the evening 
was about 500. Many of our teachers will 
attend school at the Slippery Rock Normal 
and the several academies in the county. 
We encourage teachers in every way wecan 
to go to school, for we believe that no one 
who has not attended some good school 
should ask for a teacher’s certificate. 

CAMBRIA. — Supt. Gibson: The general 
average of attendance this year is much 
below that of other years, on account of an 
unusual amount of sickness. Examinations 
for graduation in the common branches will 
be held at fourteen different points in the 
county April 20th. These examinations 
are conducted by committees composed of 
teachers appointed by the Superintendent, 
who also prepares the questions. The Board 
of Cresson township has taken steps to 
bulld a house of six rooms for a central 
graded school. The citizens of Conemaugh 
borough have voted to erect a school build- 
ing of nineteen rooms. 

CAMERON—Supt. Collins: A very success- 
ful local institute was held in Emporium, 
March 23. Most of the teachers in the 
county were in attendance. Better methods 
of teaching history, physiology, reading, 
literature and geography were discussed. 
Talks were given on various subjects per- 
taining toschool duties. During the month 
Driftwood and Emporium boroughs placed 
nature study cabinets in their schoolrooms. 
This has been the means of arousing 
greater interest in nature study and geog- 
raphy in the schools. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Shields: During the 
month local institutes were held at Morris- 
dal Mines and Grampian. Several excel- 
lent papers were read and the discussions 
were animated. Considerable interest has 
been manifested in all our local institutes 
on the part of the teachers, directors and 
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citizens, which means the cultivation of a 
healthy educational sentiment. Some of 
our schools have closed after a successful 
term of seven months. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Zumbro: March 23 was 
examination day in the country districts. 
Of the 173 applicants who presented them- 
selves, 163 passed. Nine of these made a 
mark above 95, and thirty-three had an 
average of more thar go per cent. There 
were 68 boys and 95 girls. The work was 
in the main satisfactory; the greatest weak- 
ness pero in spelling, English gram- 
mar and arithmetic. 

ones — Snes. Rudy: The annual 
examination for public school pupils was 
held throughout the county March 30. 
With few exceptions the work done was 
very creditable. In addition to this, exam- 
inations were held for the graduating classes 
of Orbisonia and Marklesburg. A number 
of the rural schools have already closed. 
The year has been marked by good work on 
the part of teachers and pupils. 

Jun1aTaA—Supt. Gortner: During the 
month our schools suffered in the matter of 
attendance on account of an epidemic of 
ig measles and whooping-cough. 

any of the country schools have closed. 
Four very successful institutes were held— 
at Dimmsville, Academia, East Salem, and 
Cross Keys. At the Dimmsville meeting 
Prof Chas. C. Ellis, of Juniata College, lec- 
tured on ‘‘ Boys and Boyhood.’’ 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: One of the most 
successful local institutes of the term was 
held at Jonestown, March 16. The district 
comprised Jonestown, East Hanover, Union, 
Swatara and Bethel. Nearly all the teach- 
ers were present. Those on the programme 
acquitted themselves creditably. The teach- 
ers of West Cornwall also held a highly 
successful institute at Bismarck, March 7. 

LUZERNE—Supt. Hopper: On the evening 
of March 15, Dr. A. B. Van Ormer, of Penn- 
sylvania College, lectured in the Wilkes- 
barre high school auditorium under the 
auspices of the Luzerne County Schoolmas- 
ters’ Club. His subject was, ‘‘ The New 
Education.’’ His talk was greatly enjoyed 
by a large audience of teachers and others 
interested in the welfare of the schools. 

MonrROE—Supt. Walter: After visiting all 
the schools in the county, I am happy to 
say that in most cases they are progressing 
nicely; in a few instances, however, owing 
to a lack of discipline and indifference on 
the part of the teachers, they are not doing 
so well. Five pupils of the Tobyhanna 
high school suceessfully passed an exami- 
nation under the County Superintendent; 
four of them have entered the East Strouds- 
burg Normal School. The commencement 


exercises were of special interest, being the 
first for a number of years. 
MonTouR—Supt. Steinbach: The pupils 
and patrons of the Watt school, in Anthony 
township, celebrated a flag-raising. The 
money for the purpose was raised by hold- 
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ing an evening entertainment and a ‘‘ box 
social.’’ The Clark school, in Liberty town- 
ship, has started a public school library. 
The money was raised by an entertainment, 
under the direction of Miss Adda Hayman, 
the teacher—enough to form a very respect- 
able nucleus for a library. 

NORTHAMPTOM — Supt. Bender: The at- 
tendance has been very poor in many dis- 
tricts on account of measles and mumps. 
Some of the schools were closed entirely, 
and in a number the per cent. of attendance 
fell below 60. A majority of the schools 
will close about the middle of April. Many 
of the older pupils have already gone to work. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Pritts: Our schools are 
nearing the close of the term. All reports 
indicate that the present term has been on 
the whole successful. The attendance was 
unusually good until the present month. 
The interest in local institutes has been 
maintained throughout the term. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: The schools are 
in excellent working order. Since the 
county institute and our first visit, much 
earnestness in educational affairs has been 
manifested. Several schools have had to 
contend against the affliction of malignant 
scarlet fever. On the whole our schools 
close with the record of a progressive year. 
A successful and enthusiastic local institute 
was held at New Berlin. Dr. A. E. Gobble, 
Prof. Wonder, Supt. Bowersox, and the 
County Superintendent aided the teachers 
in making it a great success. . The teachers 
of Limestone township deserve much credit 
for so successfully maintaining their insti- 
tutes during the year. The Union Count 
Teachers’ Association convened in the hig 
school room at Lewisburg on March 3oth. 
A large number of teachers were present. 
The sessions were spirited and profitable. 

VENANGO—Supt. Ladds: On March 2d an 
educational meeting was held at Cochran- 
ton for the benefit of the three counties, 
Crawford, Mercer and Venango. Crawford and 
Venango were well represented. Wehad an 
excellent meeting, with a good attendance 
of teachers and patrons. On March 16th, 
Mickleville enjoyed the pleasure of enter- 
taining a large crowd of people, many of 
them teachers, who met in the capacity of 
an institute. Some were there from points 
twenty miles distant. It was an excellent 
institute. On March 23d, the last local in- 
stitute of the season convened at Diamond, 
in Plum township. I think it was the larg- 
est institute ever held in this township. 

WARREN—Supt. Gunning: We had some 
excellent local institutes during the month 
of March. They were not only helpful from 
an educational point of view, but also very 
valuable in their social features. In many 
places where these meetings are held, the 
citizens of the town secure some hall and 
age excelleut repasts for the teachers. 

his old-time pic-nic style lends an air of 
social freedom that is as enjoyable as it is 
commendable. 








